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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


se a 
* tis our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the “SPECTATOR” 
SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENTS, the outside pages of which 
will be devoted to Advertisements. The Nineteenth of these Supplements 
will be issued with the ‘“‘ SpecratTor” of Saturday, November 6th; and 
Advertisements for it should reach the Publishing Office not later than 
noon on the Wednesday preceding tivat date. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@—— 


HE Standard of Wednesday published, in a prominent place, 
the following sentence :—‘ We have reasons for believing 
that Germany has been sounded with regard to Prince Alex- 
ander’s return to Bulgaria, in case he were re-elected by the Great 
Sobranje, and that Prince Bismarck replied, that if Russia re- 
fused to put forward or to accept a candidate for the Bulgarian 
Throne, which could not remain vacant for an indefinite period, she 
would not be justified in opposing any further Prince Alexander’s 
return.” This statement—which, if true, would imply that Prince 
Bismarck would insist on Russia allowing the Sobranje to elect a 
Prince—was at once telegraphed to Berlin, where it excited so 
much attention that by 11 a.m. an official denial had reached 
London. The denial may or may not be true; but it is certain 
that the German Chancellor did not wish the statement to reach 
St. Petersburg uncontradicted. His object is evidently to 
soothe the Czar; but it remains to be seen whether concessions 
will help him to his end. 











The Russian Government have taken a further step towards 
coercing the Bulgarian Regency. Pretending that Russian 
Consuls are not protected at Varna, they have despatched two 
small war-vessels to the port, with orders to land marines 
and soldiers on the Consuls’ demand. No previous intimation 
of this step was forwarded to the Regency, and the journals 
of St. Petersburg exult in it as the prelude to the occupation in 
force. It undoubtedly would enable the Government to find 
au excuse for occupation, as, if Varna were entered by Russian 
soldiers, the Regency. must resist; but it is more probably 
intended to encourage Russian partisans, and keep up the 
pressure on the popular mind. As yet, the people hold out; 
but we note that rumours of compromise grow thicker, 
and it is stated that a formal Russian ultimatum will be 
laid before the Sobranje. The Czar demands the control of 
the Bulgarian Army and Bulgarian foreign policy; but if those 
terms are conceded, he will recognise the Sobranje, nominate 
a Prince, and allow Bulgaria her internal liberty. In other 
words, Russia claims the position of the British Government 
towards an Indian protected State. That is sovereignty, under 
soothing forms. 


Lord Randolph Churchill’s reception at Bradford on Tuesday 
was a triumphant one. He played the reformed political rake 
to perfection, and probably nine-tenths of his hearers had for- 
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on Mr. Parnell’s amendment, was indecent, his audience knew too 
little of the matter,—even if they were not too thoroughly 
partisan,—to feel offended. All the speeches were, in their main 
features, perfectly consistent with his reformed character. 


In the first speech, Lord Randolph insisted that the alliance with 
the Liberal Unionists was still as important as ever, and that the 
Tories ought to work with them not less cordially, or even more 
cordially, at the next Election than they did at the last. “So 
long as we continue to receive from the Liberal Unionists that 
independent, but still at the same time very loyal support, 
which they gave us in the last Session of Parliament, so long, I 
submit to you, they have a right to the same support, and even 
to more support than that which they obtained from us in the 
last Election.” That is as emphatic as any Unionist could 
desire, and though Liberal Unionists will sigh as they find them- 
selves accepting Lord Randolph’s pledges with even a reluctant 
satisfaction, yet the object of the alliance is so paramount, that 
they have no right to be fastidious or “ nice” about any honest 
means of securing it. Lord Randolph expressly said that this 
was a subject to which not only he, but his “colleagues ” 
attached a very high importance. 








In the main speech, Lord Randolph first dwelt on the satis- 
factory signs in Ireland. The harvest had been good, and well 
gathered in. There were no serious signs of the potato famine 
with which Mr. Parnell had threatened them. Rents were, on 
the whole, being well paid. The landlords were behaving very 
well in their remissions of rent. Though the Government had 
given a most solemn promise to Parliament to summon it in the 
autumn if they wanted its aid in keeping order in Ireland, and 
though nothing would induce them to break it, there was at 
present no reason to fear that this would be necessary. The condi- 
tion of their political opponents was a condition of sickness. The 
Home-rule Liberals lived with their finger on their pulse, and 
were full of the morbid sensations of valetudinarians in a very 
bad way. Mr. Gladstone Lord Randolph described as inces- 
santly employed “in that reckless and ruthless devastation of the 
paternal acres,”—surely he knows that they are not “ paternal,” 
—‘which proves that he holds them, to use the legal titles 
without ‘impeachment of waste ;’” and for the rest, Mr. Glad- 
stone is engaged in deeply studying the question whether Lord 
Castlereagh or Mr. Pitt was the greater scoundrel in relation to 
the history of the Act of Union. 


Lord Randolph was very amusing in his denial of the Daily News 
story as to the Government plan of provincial Home-rule for Ire- 
land. It had arisen, he said, in the fact that the editor of the Daily 
News is also a contributor to Punch, and that the contribution 
intended for the comic journal had unfortunately been inserted 
in the “serious” journal. “The present Government did not 
intend in any shape or form to grant Home-rule to Ireland, nor 
to become responsible for any legislation that contains the 
germs of Home-rale.” Nevertheless, “we do intend, if we 
remain in office, to deal with the question of local government 
in Ireland,” but “we do not intend to be hurried or hasty in 
that dealing; we mean to be most extremely deliberate in our 





consideration of what is a most difficult and complicated 
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subject.” That means, we trust, that steps will be taken 
to place the agrarian settlement on .a firm basis before 
the Government force into the hands of the Irish people new 
and powerful instruments for political agitation. The latter 
part of Lord Randolph’s speech was occupied with his 
demonstration that, with eighty-five Parnellite Members and a 
section of the Liberal Party disposed to support them, the closure 
of debate at the will of the House of Commons had become an 
absolute necessity, if the power of the House of Commons were 
to survive at all. No partof Lord Randolph’s speech showed so 
keen an appreciation of the drift of public opinion as this 
unflinching recantation of his old political faith. 

The Commissioner of Police in the City has prohibited the 
Socialist procession on Lord Mayor’s Day. The prohibition is 
absolute, the Social Democratic Federation being informed that 
“‘on the 9th of November next, no procession, other than that of 
the Lord Mayor, will be permitted to enter or pass through any 
street in the City of London.” The Socialists, in reply, ask 
iSir James Fraser for his authority; but they will soon find it 
s ample for his purpose, and that he is supported by sufficient 
force. He is responsible for the peace of the City. With two 
processions in the streets, one drawing thousands of sightseers, 
and the other attracting all the criminal classes, the rioting 
must have been serious. We may hope that it will now be 
avoided ; but extensive precaution will still be necessary, as the 
Show itself gives the ill-disposed a rare opportunity, and the 
prohibition will not improve their temper. The Socialists, we 
may note, have just placed themselves in direct antagonism to 
the City, their organ declaring that the property of the City and 
the Guilds, and the incomes of the proprietors of great estates 
in the Metropolis, ought first of all to be devoted to the increase 
of comfort among the London poor. The Socialists will have 
the wealth of these “ marauders ” distributed at once, or else——. 
The right of the public to a part at least of the “ unearned in- 
crement” in great cities, is fairly arguable; but it is the right 
of the whole population, not of a class in it. The workmen 
who have succeeded have made London at least as much as the 
workmen who want relief. 


Some new impulse has passed over Parisian journals in regard 
to Great Britain and Egypt. lt is asserted in some quarters 
that M. Grévy has censured the bellicose tone of the papers, and 
in others that the two Governments are carrying on secret 
negotiations, with which the fanfaronade of the journals was 
found to interfere. At all events, Ze Temps has published a 
moderate and sensible article upon the subject, which has been 
followed by Le Siécle, both journals pointing out that France 
cannot demand the retirement of England from Egypt unless 
she is prepared to declare war in the event of refusal. As she 
is not prepared to declare war, it is better to keep the 
discussion within diplomatic limits. That is sensible, and 
we welcome any return to sense; but is it too cynical to 
observe that the change is exactly synchronous with a 
telegram from Cairo reporting that the finances are in so 
good a state, that the 5 per cent. on the coupon retained 
by agreement can now be repaid in full? Somehow we never 
can forget Mr. Gladstone’s statement that if he would pay the 
Egyptian Debt, he should never again hear of French opposition 
to his Egyptian policy. Continental journalism is most un- 
trustworthy when Stock Exchange operations are on foot; and 
it is just possible that the French “rings” feared that 5 per 
cent. would not be paid, and tried to make England pay it 
rather than discuss the question of retirement. So long as it is 
paid, the international right of interference does not recom- 
mence, and a rather loud reassertion of that right may have 
struck speculators as expedient. 


The English Press, so well served on certain questions, is 
very badly served upon topics in which it has little interest. 
Something has occurred in Italy which has suddenly brought 
the standing quarrel between the National Government and the 
Papacy up to an acute stage. No new act on the part of the 
Ministry has been reported, though there is some rumour of a 
Bill to prevent the foundation of new conventual establishments 
in Rome; but suddenly the Pope holds a Consistory (October 
23rd), attended by the most eminent Cardinals, solely to con- 
sider his relations with the Italian Government, and in it a 
proposal to quit Rome was seriously discussed, and the debate 
on it adjourned. Moreover, two days after, the Municipal 


Humbert “ for his recent reaffirmation of the inyiolahj; 

conquest of Rome by the Italian nation.” We prey the 
the departure of the Papacy from Rome—a step which ive in 
temporarily at least, shatter the most elaborate eognninatio uld, 
the world—when we see it; but those telegrams are Ronin > 
and mean that very great persons think it expedient just ‘olan 
to the world that the tension is extreme. We have Rete: 
admitted that the Papal demand for independence is reasonab] , 
though independence may exist, as in an Ambassador's henen 
without territorial dominion; but the present situation Me 
lasted sixteen years, What is threatening it just now ? 





The death of Count Beust, born a Prussian subject, byt 
once Premier of Austria, is not an event of interest, but it 
deserves record if only because of the rapidity with which he. 
has been forgotten. In 1867, only nineteen years ago, he was 
one of the great men of Europe, and he performed a great ser. 
vice for the Austrian Monarchy. He convinced the Emperor 
Francis Joseph of his abilities and his friendliness, induced him 
to accept the Deak idea as to Hungary, and carried through the 
Constitutional reforms which have contented the many States of 
the Monarchy, yet have left the Emperor the strongest person 
in it. When the Hapsburgs accepted the alliance with Germany 
—one of the strangest incidents in history—Count Beust retired 
to an Embassy, and the aristocratic party, whom he had mor. 
tally offended, speedily drove him even from that; but he 
retained to the last the strong regard of his adopted master, The 
present writer had once an opportunity of studying him care- 
fully, and came to the conclusion that a man of great quickness, 
vast information, and much principle was rendered weak by a 
peculiar egoism. It was not exactly vanity so much as 
exaggerated self-respect. He could not bear to be beaten by 
Prince Bismarck, even when, somewhere in the back of. his 
head, he recognised that Prince Bismarck, if Europe was to 
advance, ought to beat him. He had the fight in him of a 
first-class bourgeois, not that of an aristocrat. 


A kind of military cowp d'état has been struck in Spain. It 
appears that the superior non-commissioned officers, called “ First 
Sergeants,” are usually the chiefs in mutinies, they having the 
authority of officers without their privileges, or pay, or education. 
There are 1,300 of them, and they are distributed through every 
division of the Army. On October 28th, therefore, the Minister 
of War telegraphed orders to despatch all such sergeants to the 
depdts of the Reserve—which are spread ull over Spain—with 
the rank of Ensigns and the right of entering the officers’ 
school. Their places will not be filled up, and the rank is, in 
fact, abolished. The order was obeyed on the same night 
without disturbance, and, it is believed, will materially and per- 
manently improve the discipline of the Spanish Army. 

The farmers of Wales appear to wish for the Irish Land 
Law. AtaConference held on Thursday, attended by delegates 
from all parts of the country, and including many Members of 
Parliament, it was resolved to demand “the three F’s,”—that 
is, fair rents, fixity of tenure, and free sale, the rents to be fixed 
by a Court of Law. There was substantially no opposition, 
and Bills embodying the views of the farmers are to be 
introduced next Session. The farmers declare that they cannot 
live at the present rents, and that landlords in Wales will not 
reduce them, and do not seem to see that if this is the case, they 
have only to throw their farms up to obtain any reduction they 
please. There is, no doubt, great suffering among farmers, both 
in Wales and England; but we cannot believe that the intro- 
duction of double property in the soil is the true remedy. Even 
in Ireland it will soon be superseded by peasant-proprietorship, 
and in Ireland it had a base in immemorial custom, which is not 
alleged to exist in the Principality. 





The President of the Board of Trade, Lord Stanley of Prestov, 
on Tuesday made a speech at the Mansion House on the im- 
provement of trade. He was not so optimistic as Lord Derby 
—* junior branches were never,” he said, “so hopeful as the eldest 
sons ”—but still he was fairly sanguine. There had been a great 
rise in wool, and therefore in textile fabrics; there was more 
demand for cotton, though as yet no rise; there was 4 
revival in the wine trade, and, to a partial extent, in the 
trade in coal and iron. He thought, from the figures before 
him, that there was a great underlying mass of trade in 
the country which was little affected by the depression, and 





Council of Rome passed an Order of the Day thanking King 


“ was ready to blossom out into fresh prosperity with the hope 
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f commercial tranquillity and quiet.” It is, of course, the cue 
; now of Conservative Ministers to be hopeful; but Lord 
el has some grounds for his pleasing conclusions. He 
omitted, however, to mention the great industry of agri- 
calture, which, except on the sheep-farms, is reported to be 
gufering more than ever. Note the statement that the 
Australian wheat-growers, who own their land, cannot compete 
qith the Indian wheat which is beginning to pour into the 
Southern Colonies, and will ultimately almost monopolise the 
qorld’s market. It killed the Russian export of wheat, and is 
now killing the American, as we prophesied it would twenty 
years ago. No country can compete with India when transit is 
once made easy, as even owners of copper and iron mines will 
one day discover. 


Yesterday week, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre attempted to explain the 
Conservatism of London to a meeting organised by the 
Bermondsey Liberal and Radical Association; but Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre’s explanations seem to us to make the question rather 
more obscure than before. In the first place, he said that 
London has no healthy discipline in local self-government, 
qbich is trae; but it is also true that when local freedom 
is denied to people who cry out for it, the sense of 
grievance is very great, and that the people who are not listened 
+o become more Radical than ever. Then he said that 
certain districts of London are the haunts of the rich spending 
classes, which is also true; but is it not true that many of the 
very poorest districts have returned strong Conservatives and 
rejected the Radical candidates? Then, again, he said that local 
questions are often much more important in determining the 
political opinion of London than general politics ; but if it be so, 
why is it that those who on local questions hold the views which 
Londoners most favour, hold strong Conservative opinions on 
the larger political questions P For our own part, we believe 
that London is less interested in local policy and more interested 
in general policy than almost any other section of the Empire, 
and that it is because London has shrunk with something like 
horror from Home-rule, that it has returned so overwhelming a 
majority against Home-rule. 


The Solicitor-General (Sir E. Clarke) made a strong speech 
on Thursday in the Town Hall, Bermondsey, on the absolute 
necessity of reforming the Procedure of Parliament if the poli- 
tical institutions of this country were not to fall into hopeless 
disorder. He did not support strongly the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s proposal to enable the House of Commons to close 
debate when it pleased, though he said nothing against it, 
except that, even if passed, that would not be adequate. He 
evidently wished to abolish the power now granted to obstruc- 
tives to discuss any out-of-the-way question of emergency if there 
were forty Members to support the motion, and he advocated the 
House of Commons’ taking into ita own hands the conduct of its 
own business, and abolishing ballots for precedence altogether. 
Farther, he supported very strongly the proposal to take up 
in a subsequent Session the measures partially discussed in a 
previous Session, at the point at which the discussion of them 
was then dropped. 


At a meeting of the Leith Liberals yesterday week, an 
important letter was read from Lord Rosebery, strongly advo- 
cating the reunion of the Liberal Party, if that were possible, 
and suggesting that it could not be reunited by the leaders, but 
might be reunited by an effort from within both wings of the 
party, seriously made for the purpose of mutual concession. 
Lord Aberdeen, in speaking on the subject, warmly condemned 
the imputation of Separatist motives to that section of the 
party which follows Mr. Gladstone, and we are very glad to 
concur with him that no such motives have really actuated 
them; nor, indeed, do we think that Separatist motives have 
often been imputed to them. But the worst of the matter is 
that, to our minds, it would be even less difficult to reunite the 
Liberal Party on the policy of virtual or real Separation, than 
on any form of Home-rule which we have ever had presented to 
us. Separation would be a frightful evil; but not, we think, so 
great a one as the series of furious quarrels which those schemes 
would initiate, whether they ended in reconquest or in Separa- 
tion. 





The Convocation of the Royal University had a very stormy 


made a determined effort to get one of their members nominated 
to the Senate of the University, but failed. Lord Emly, who 
was in the chair, had to veto repeated motions for adjournment, 
made for the purpose of raising a discussion as to the Nationalist 
claims. It is a matter of considerable importance to the 
Nationalists to get some of their own body on to the Senate, 
in order that the Royal University may not come to terms with 
the British Government on the subject of education. The 
Nationalists desire to keep all the questions between the 
Government and the Irish people open until the question of 
Home-rule is settled in the way they prefer. Not so, however, 
think the graduates of the Royal University, whose voting- 
papers resulted in a disastrous defeat for the Nationalist 
candidate. 


The Bishop of London is not a man to act without discretion 
even in small matters, and we have no doubt that he mast have 
had both the legal right to inhibit Mr. Haweis from delivering 
a sermon in Dr. Parker’s pulpit last Wednesday, and some 
weighty reason for exercising that right. But we find it very 
hard to understand what that weighty reason could be. We 
have heard it suggested that as the clergy cannot legally recipro- 
cate these acts of kindness by giving up their pulpits to Non- 
conformists, the spectacle of Nonconformists giving up their 
pulpits to clergymen is likely rather to increase than allay 
the bitterness between the Dissenters and the Church. But 
surely that is rather a large assertion. One can hardly em- 
bitter a quarrel by gratifying a good number of those who might 
otherwise quarrel with one. The inhibition seems to us quite 
inexplicable, unless, indeed, Mr. Haweis is regarded by the 
Bishop as so likely to misrepresent to Dissenters the teaching of 
the Church, that he thinks him the worst ambassador who could 
be sent from the Church of England to the Gentiles. 


The correspondence which appeared yesterday week between 
the Dean of Westminster and the memorialists who seemed to 
wish for an injunction prohibiting Roman Catholics from saying 
mentally Catholic prayers while visiting Westminster Abbey on 
the day of Edward the Confessor, was supplemented last 
Saturday by Canon Duckworth’s assurance that on October 
13th last, “‘a strong quadrilateral barrier of bronze”’ was placed 
round Edward’s monument, “ at such a distance as to baffle the 
most determined of relic-hanters.” This was, no doubt, a very 
wise precaution, if it be true that on previous occasions Roman 
Catholic pilgrims have been so utterly forgetful of themselves 
as to chip off pieces of the monument by way of relics, which is 
what some of the Protestant alarmists assert. But we trust 
that the Dean’s admirable letter will put an end for ever to the 
monstrous notion that Protestants are afraid of the very rumour 
that private Roman Catholic devotions take place in their 
cathedrals. Did any one ever hear of Roman Catholics objecting 
to Protestants praying silently their own prayers in Roman 
Catholic cathedrals P 


The French Chamber and the Municipality of Paris are pro- 
ceeding rapidly in their task of driving out “the clericals ” 
from all place in France. The Chamber on Thursday, for 
instance, passed the Lay Teachers Bill by 361 to 175. Under 
this Bill, all persons belonging to the Orders are forbidden to 
teach in State schools, and 10,000 monks and nuns will have to 
be replaced by lay teachers, who, on the low salaries obtainable, 
will be inferior persons. The Papacy has protested strongly ; but 
under the threat of the stoppage of the Budget of Public 
Worship, it is nearly powerless. The Municipality, again, 
is expelling the nursing sisters from the hospitals, under 
the pretext that it being their duty to proselytise, they 
cannot help proselytising. The nurses who replace them are 
half-trained and inferior, and, nevertheless, cost far more. In 
two hospitals “ purified” on Thursday, the conventual nurses, 
against whom there is no complaint, cost £440 a year, while the 
lay nurses cost £1,600. That is, of course, a trifle if anything 
is gained in the nursing; but it is stated that doctors and 
patients are almost equally opposed to the change. Yet the 
Liberals of the Chamber think they are calumniated if they are 
accused of persecution. 

Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1003 to 101. 





meeting in Dublin on Wednesday, at which the Parnellites 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE TORY CHANGE OF FRONT. 


E are not at all ill-satisfied with the Tory change of 

front, though it is impossible to suppose that on 

most of the subjects touched upon in Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
Bradford speech, the change of front is due to any revolution 
in personal convictions. Indeed, the words “ personal con- 
viction” are hardly words which suit Lord Randolph at all. 
He has changed his mind so many times on all sorts of sub- 
jects since he established that “ fourth party ’’ which he has 
now so utterly forgotten,—on the franchise, on Egyptian 
policy, on foreign policy, on commercial policy, on Ireland, 
and on the Closure,—that it is impossible not to regard him as 
a nimble political weathercock rather than as a man of political 
conviction. Still, no one can deny that, though conviction is 
a state of mind unknown to him, there is in him no little 
skill to gauge the tendencies of the day; and the moral of 
his very clever speech at Bradford seems to us to be this,— 
that by acquiescing in household suffrage all over the country, 
the Tory Party have so far undermined Toryism that they can 
for the future only cling to those useful or ornamental fragments 
of Toryism which happen to be in favour with the people, and 
must for the rest take their cue from their new Liberal allies. 
We do not blame them for this, for every one who knows 
genuinely democratic countries, knows that in all of them 
Toryism of the old English type is simply extinct. You cannot 
go to a really great popular constituency and ask it to ratify 
some highly unpopular privilege of a select class. You cannot 
go to such a constituency and ask it to tax food for the benefit 
of landed proprietors, or to continue primogeniture for the 
benefit of great families, or to refuse the peasant such a chance 
of rising in the world as the easy transfer of landed property 
would give him for the benefit of the farmers, or to prohibit 
the free combinations of labourers without prohibiting the 
free combinations of employers. All such proposals to a 
great constituency of which household suffrage is the law, 
are simply absurd. By the very necessity of the case, the 
acceptance of household suffrage by the Tories has rendered it 
impossible for them to put up candidates possessed of the 
old Tory opinions. They may put up candidates who hold 
strongly by the Throne, for the Throne is very popular. They 
may put up candidates who regard the House of Lords 
as a great bulwark of the Constitution, for the House of 
Lords is not unpopular and will certainly stand till it refuses 
to do something on which the heart of the people is set. They 
may put up candidates who regard the Establishment of 
the Church as semi-divine, for the Establishment is dear 
to at least half the people, and is not disliked by 50 per 
cent. of the other half. But they could not put up candidates 
to apologise for idle clergymen with plural livings, or for a 
large number of sinecure offices provided out of public funds, 
or for expensive wars in which the people saw no national duty 
or advantage, or for Enclosure Bills where the people desire 
open commons, or for higher fees at the elementary schools, or 
for labour laws more favourable to the employer and less 
favourable to the workmen. The advocacy of such measures 
before popular constituencies would simply be an act of folly. 
In granting household suffrage, the Tories have to a very large 
extent surrendered Toryism to those who do not think 
of entering public life and can afford to keep impracticable 
opinions. The line between Liberals and Tories has there- 
fore necessarily become much more shadowy than it was, just 
as in the United States, since slavery was abolished, there has 
been no substantial distinction of parties at all corresponding 
to the distinction between Liberals and Tories here. Whoever 
wishes to be successful in the politics of the United States, 
must recommend his proposals by trying to show that they will 
benefit the people. No doubt some American politicians may 
contend that the more discretion you leave to the States, the 
more will the people have it their own way; while Americans 
of the opposite party may contend that unless the representa- 
tives of the whole nation control the caprices of the States, the 
national life will be poor and meagre. But in either case alike, 
the effort must be made to show that the people will ulti- 
mately benefit by the course advocated, and suffer by the course 
condemned. It is therefore not possible in the United States 
to identify the Democratic Party with our Tories, and the 
Republican Party with our Liberals; indeed, quite as much 
might be said for the opposite identification, the Democrats 
having till recently cared more for Home-rule than the 
Republicans, and the Republicans having till recently cared 





° na 
more for the dignity of the national life than the De 
But though it may be a question which party is in the t 
sense the popular party, it is no question at all that each - 
must ground its claim to confidence on its belief that it pay 
popular party, and would never venture for a mesa 
advocate the claims of a class against the people, as our TY. to 
of old time openly did. we 

And what has long ago taken place in consequ 

popular suffrage in the United States, is now tabingsbaaae - 
the very same cause in England. Toryism, except where it a 
put a popular face on its creed, is simply extinct. The Tories 
are taking up Liberal measures, and it is simply childish 
upbraid them with their inconsistency. They are no longer the 
Tories of from 1832 to 1867, nor even the Tories of from 1867 
to 1885. They are the Tories of a household suffrage regime, and 
that means Tories in little but the name. They are well aware 
that it is wasting breath to appeal to the people to support un- 
popular views. The first thing a Tory Government has to do 
is to show that its proposals are popular, and Lord Randolph 
Churchill is just the man to do so. Note how skilfully he 
dwells on the necessity of keeping the support of the Libera} 
Unionists. Nothing could be more to his purpose. It enables him 
to round-off the old unpopular Tory views into the new popular 
Tory views with the minimum of inconsistency. It enables 
the Tories to say for themselves that they are not inconsistent 
that they are giving up for a time their traditional creed for a 
great national and constitutional purpose, to aid the Unionist 
Liberalsin resisting the disintegration of the Empire. Thus they 
are reconciled to accept for the moment popular modifications 
of their creed ; and in politics, as Lord Randolph Churchill wel} 
knows, the moment is everything. When the exigency which 
binds the Tories to the Unionist Liberals has passed,—if pass it 
does,—they will have forgotten as completely their old Tory 
prejudices as Lord Randolph will have forgotten (and the greater 
part of the nation with him), that he was once the accom- 
plished obstructive who called himself the leader of the Fourth 
Party. Thus, in speaking of the Eastern Question, Lord Ran- 
dolph does not forget that the new constituencies have no taste 
for expensive and romantic wars, He refers to Lord Beacons- 
field’s foreign policy as perfect in its time, but does not forget 
to add that the times have changed. He can see that it may 
now be for the honour, as well as the interest of England, to 
count the cost of a policy of knight-errantry. Then, again, he 
can see, when Mr, Chamberlain and Mr. Jesse Collings are 
supporting him in office, that he may have been unjust to Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Jesse Collings in imputing to them that 
they advocated giving three acres and a cow to every agricul- 
tural labourer, and in representing that what they did advocate, 
at a time when they voted against him, was so much less reason- 
able than it really was. It is very pleasant to Lord Randolph 
Churchill to secure the help of Mr, Chamberlain and Mr. Jesse 
Collings, and it is quite as pleasant to him to have the oppor- 
tunity of convincing his party that to take a leaf out of the book 
of these gentlemen will not injure the prospects of the Tory 
Government. Most remarkable of all is the Tory change of 
front on the subject of obstruction. While the Liberals were 
the powerful party of the day, and responsible for the govern- 
ment of this country, there was no wrath like the wrath of the 
Tories at the prospect of the Closure. But no sooner do 
they find themselves in the position of the Liberals, than they 
appreciate to the full the indignation of the constituencies 
at finding the Parliamentary machine blocked at every turn 
by the wilfulness of an obstructive minority. They know 
perfectly well that whatever a great democracy will bear, it 
will not bear such a mockery of its power as this, And Lord 
Randolph accordingly,—not without his usual skill in demon- 
strating the change of circumstances which excuses the 
right-about-face,—the real change of circumstances being that 
he is now the Leader of the House of Commons, whereas he was 
formerly responsible only for forcing himself on public notice,— 
asks for the Closure pure and simple. But the change is satis- 
factory enough, to whatever motive it is due. Lord Randolph 
could not have put the case better than he did for adopting 
the closure of debate,—by a simple majority, we trust, and not 
with any provisions that will take all the drastic force out of 
the measure,—even if he had never been the chief obstructive 
himself. Perhaps he could not have put it so well, for 
nothing is so certain as that you should set an obstructive 
to catch an obstructive. Let Lord Randolph’s motive for 
his adoption of the Closure be good or bad, it is the closure 
of debate at the pleasure of the House that Parliament has 
long needed, and the country will take it eagerly from any 
one who will give it. The people do not intend to be mocked 
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i e mere shadow of power, and Tories elected by 
for Se ieage are quite as ie convinced of this as 
— We must for the future look to a great assimilation 

tween the attitudes of the two great parties; and no speech 

1 have inaugurated with more ability the new condition 
om things than that speech of Lord Randolph Churchill’s at 
o sford in which he blesses every political tendency which 
he had formerly condemned, and condemns every tendency that 


he had formerly blessed. 





DR. DALE ON THE NEW LIBERALISM. 


HE report of the great meeting held at Birmingham on 

T Tuesday, to do honour to Mr. Schnadhorst, the late 

Chairman of the Liberal Association, does not contain much to 

interest outsiders. Mr. Schnadhorst is a good organiser—his 

friends say, the best in England—and he may deserve all honour 
from the Liberals of Birmingham ; but the results of his 
unusual experience which would be most interesting, are not 
to be found in his speeches. He is, perhaps necessarily, reticent 
on all subjects of dispute. The proceedings, therefore, however 

interesting to Birmingham itself, were to distant Liberals a 

little dull; but there was one much-applauded speech by Dr. 

Dale, which deserves more than passing attention. Dr. Dale, 

in the absence of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Schnadhorst, is 

the most influential Liberal in Birmingham, usually the most 
advanced of Liberal towns, and he tried on Tuesday to explain 
carefully what he believed to be the guiding principle of the 
newer, as opposed to the older Liberalism of the country. 

That is a most worthy effort, and one in which we 

should wish a special success to Dr. Dale ; because if he suc- 

ceeded we should know the inner thought of those whom he 
represents—that is, all the philanthropic Nonconformists, and 
probably a much larger class—better than if it were filtered 
through the mind of any statesman. Unfortunately, Dr. Dale did 
not altogether succeed in his attempt. His words are as clear 
as words can be, but they do not generate in the minds of his 
audience equally clear thoughts, He describes, or rather defines, 
the difference between the old and the new Liberalism 
thus :—‘ We have no more fervour for our country than our 
fathers had, no more passionate zeal than theirs for political 
liberty ; yet there is a difference between the old school of 
Liberalism and the new. The cry of the old reformers was 
for political justice. They demanded the reform or the aboli- 
tion of institutions and laws which imposed a restriction on 
the personal rights and freedom of individual Englishmen. 
There was great need for a movement of that kind in their 
days, and I am not quite sure that the work which they began 
has been as yet altogether finished. But I venture to think 
that the new Liberalism derives its force, not so much from 
a love of inflexible justice, as from a deep pity for the hard- 
ships of the poor, for the misery which remains among us 
notwithstanding the growth of national wealth and prosperity, 
for the monotonous and cheerless lives of great masses of the 
people, for the awful waste of the intellectual powers and the 
possibilities of moral nobleness among the less fortunate of 
our population. Our cry, indeed, is still for justice, but I am 
inclined to think that what we mean is really a cry for pity 
and for mercy. Our fathers seem to have thought that as 
far as Government was concerned, both municipal and 
national, all that was necessary was to leave to the people 
the free exercise of their powers. They anticipated and 
applied to politics the great scientific law of the survival of 
the fittest. They asked that in the struggle for existence 
Government should leave the powers and industry of the 
people altogether unfettered, and allow the strong to achieve 
the success which their strength enabled them towin. During 
the last fifteen or sixteen years some of us have come to have 
other thoughts. We have asked whether it is not possible for 
Government, both national and municipal, instead of leaving 
the weak to be crushed by the strong, instead of leaving the 
fallen to be trampled in the dust, by the prosperous army 
which is advancing to victory und wealth,—whether it is not 
possible for the strong to use their strength to lift the weak 
to a higher and nobler position, and to raise the fallen from 
their low estate ?” 

The defect of that statement is, that with much superficial 
clearness it is seen, when carefully examined, to be hope- 
lessly vague. What does Dr. Dale want sincere Liberals 
actually to do? If he only means, that having done justice, 
and still intending to do justice, we should now also see 
whether we cannot also “raise the weak,” every Liberal 
will be with him, and we thould acknowledge that he was 


teaching only an application of Christianity to politics. If, 

for example, having made law just, and intending still to keep 

it just, we should turn to consider whether the poor are 

not unfairly weighted by the cost of law, we should be 

examining into a grievance which it might turn out to be a 

national duty to remove. But is there not in Dr. Dale’s 

mind an idea which goes a good deal further than this? He 

seems, at all events, to imply that justice and pitifulness have 

hitherto been at variance; that we have opened the road to 

the strong, to the direct detriment of the weak. Is that true? 

It certainly was not the idea of the older Liberals, who thought 

that in opening the road to the strong—in, for example, 

removing all commercial restrictions—they were directly 

benefiting the weak. The feebler the man, the more does he 

feel the closing of the road. The accumulation of wealth, the 
cheapening of food, the diffusion of knowledge, all improve 
instead of deteriorating the conditions of the lot of the 
weak. A proportion of the poor are still badly fed, 
wretchedly housed, and unhappily situated in respect to 
security of wages; but the great body of them, 80 per 
cent., say, of all the industrious, are infinitely better-off 
than they ever were,—are probably better-off than any thick 
population not endowed with limitless land ever was since 
history began. We forget too much the condition of the 
residuum between 1820 and 1845, a condition worse than 
that of savages in good climates. Dr. Dale complains that 
the strong prevail ; and, in a sense, that is true. But does he 
mean to assert that the State can alter or even modify that 
cardinal law of Nature? He may smooth the road for the 
weak till it is as level as a billiard-table, but the strong will 
only travel along it all the faster. What does he desire ? 
That the successful should surrender part of their gains to the 
unsuccessful ? Well, we do not object. We approve, so long as 
surrender is voluntary; but if it is to be involuntary, Dr. Dale, 
besides diminishing the stimulus to industry, will very soon 
find himself running athwart the moral law. The fact that 
John is too comfortable for his own good, does not entitle 
Tom to take his comfort away, either by direct force or 
through the agency of the State. We have a right to tax 
all, in order to keep all alive; but we have no right to 
tax all, in order that all, weak and strong, lazy and in- 
dustrious, unsuccessful and prosperous, should have equal 
comfort. That is a mere device for arresting progress, 
which depends, as far as material civilisation is concerned, 
upon the fact that he who makes most exertion will advance 
farthest. There is no effortless progress possible in this world ; 
and if there is to be effort, those who can make the most will 
be the most valuable and the best rewarded citizens of the 
community. If they are not, because they are impeded by 
“ pitiful ” legislation, then they are robbed of what is certainly 
theirs, Like Dr. Dale, we believe there are principles higher 
than the survival of the fittest ; but still, that survival is a 
law which it is in vain to try to alter. Dr. Dale must have had 
many competitors in the struggle for influence in Birmingham ; 
but if Birmingham had “ pitied ” them all, and kept them all 
equal, or even all with their proportion of influence, would that 
have benefited Birmingham ? 

Dr. Dale will probably tell us that he is not thinking of laws 
to impede free competition, or laws to remedy inequalities, or 
any laws which Socialists would approve, but only of plans to 
use the aggregate strength of the community for the benefit 
of all. He wishes, that is, to see the community, or rather 
the municipality—for he clearly sees this must be local work 
—make a great effort to rehouse the people, to give them good 
education, to provide them free libraries, to extend the appli- 
cation of insurance, and perhaps to add considerably to the 
means and the range of medical relief. He does, indeed, say 
that he would like to make municipal life lighter and 
brighter for the poor; and these, or plans hke these, 
may be his accepted means. If that is so, the quicker 
he passes from generalities to particulars the better; but 
then, why does he dwell on these ideas as differentiating 
the newer from the older Liberalism? As far as we know, the 
older Liberals reject no plans of improvement in principle, 
though they sometimes object to detailed plans as likely to 
diminish self-reliance. They supported the Poor Law, though 
they reformed it ; they secured education for the people; 
they carried the Vaccination Law, which in principle involves 
the whole theory of sanitation for the poor; they passed or con- 
sented to the Free Library Act, and the Lodging-house Act, and 
all the Acts which forbid the over-tasking of the weak, or like 
the Truck Act, their plunder under plausible pretexts. They 








are perfectly willing to do what remains to be done, if only 
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the reformers will point out the need and show them the road 
to its relief. All they object to do is to take away the pro- 
perty of one class for the benefit of another, as might have 
been done under Mr. Oollings’s original proposal; or to 
destroy private enterprise by State competition, as would 
have been done through the village Stores once suggested by 
Mr. Chamberlain ; or to impair parental responsibility, as 
would be the effect of giving really free education. There 
is no division, still less quarrel, between the sections upon 
plans thus limited, except as to details which, under the 
attrition of discussion, could speedily be filed down into shape. 
They are as benevolent as their rivals, though with a deeper 
consciousness of the hardness of natural laws, and perhaps 
a stronger feeling of distaste for that position of dependence 
into which some of the newest Radicals would cheerfully throw 
a fourth of the population. They have, we admit, an impres- 
sion that independence is something worth retaining, even if it 
be only independence of the charitable and the good. The only 
substantial difference is, we suspect, betrayed in a little slip of 
Dr. Dale’s. He says he thinks that by “ justice,” new Radicals 
mean “pity.” The older Liberals think so too; and as they 
think justice and pity different things, and the first of them 
indispensable to the maintenance of any society at all, they 
object to the confusion between the two which Dr. Dale, in his 
creditable zeal for the poor, openly approves. 





THE BULGARIAN THRONE. 


WO incidents which have marked the week bring into 
strong relief the actual and very singular position of 
affairs in Eastern Europe. The dominant factors in that 
position are that Prince Bismarck is unwilling to give the 
slightest offence to the Czar, lest the irritable monarch should 
resolve to risk a war; and that the Czar is determined to 
acquire a visible dominance in Bulgaria, and not to be content 
with a controlling “ influence.” The first factor was greatly 
affected by a statement which appeared in the Standard of 
Wednesday. That journal announced, in a way which is usually 
employed to indicate “ inspiration,” that Prince Bismarck con- 
sidered Russia bound to propose a candidate for the Bulgarian 
throne, that the interregnum could not last for ever, and 
that if she did not, there would be no reason for resisting 
the return of Prince Alexander. That statement, had 
it been true, would have profoundly irritated the Russian 
Emperor, who, it is well understood, will risk anything—a 
general war included—rather than permit his cousin’s return to 
Sofia. This was at once understood in Berlin, if not by the 
German Embassy here also; and so greatly moved was the 
Chancellor by the Standard’s statement, that by 11 a.m. of 
the same morning, an official denial of the story was in circula- 
tion in London. Prince Bismarck does not often take that 
kind of instant notice of a newspaper rumour, and his energy 
on the occasion shows with what vigilance, and even fear, he 
watches against any occurrence which may induce the Czar to 
strike up an alliance with France, and risk a European ex- 
plosion. The other incident is the despatch of two war-vessels 
to Varna, to protect Russian subjects and Consuls against 
aggressive treatment. As nothing has occurred at Varna to 
justify such a step, that is a mere menace, intended, first of all, 
to encourage Russia’s partisans within the entrance port of 
Bulgaria ; and secondly, to warn the Sobranje, whose members 
are assembling at Tirnova, that Russia will go any length in 
the way of compulsion if her demands are not accepted. 

What are those demands? It is clear they are not confined 
to the election of a friendly Prince. If they were, the 
Russian agents would not repeat so persistently that the 
Sobranje has been illegally elected. They would wish to 
recognise it, in order to hurry on the election of a Prince. 
Moreover, it is known that on this one point the Bulgarians 
are not resisting Russia. They are eager for a Prince, 
they believe they can keep any Prince within the Constitution, 
and they have signified privately and publicly that they will 
accept any candidate whom Russia may put forward, and 
whom Europe is prepared to recognise. They will elect Prince 
Nicholas of Montenegro, or Prince Waldemar of Denmark, or 
Duke John of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, or anybody else whom 
the Ozar will nominate, and be only too glad to be rid at that 
price of the crisis and its indefinite risks. This, however, does 
not satisfy the Czar. He wants, first of all, an open and public 
submission sufficient to satisfy his pride as supreme head of all 
Slavic peoples ; and secondly, such a direct control of Bulgaria 
as shall make it certain that his road to Constantinople will be 


. . 
be in the hands of a Prince who, however fri 
alliances of his own, and may deny passage yale. mule 
He demands, therefore, that before he submits the 

any candidate, the Sobranje shall authorise the Ae “ 
place Russian officers at the head of the Bulgucinn ae * 
and to transfer to the Ozar the control of B my 
foreign policy. Once armed with these two conces; 
the Emperor will feel safe, for no Prince could then either 
confederate the Balkan States, or direct his troops to resist the 
passage of a Russian army through the mountains go near! 
made impassable by Suleiman Pasha. The Bulgarians wh 
are quite aware that under these conditions their freedom vill 
be most precarious, and that their throne will not be worth 
having, will only accept them under the strongest pressure : 
and that pressure is being applied, not only diplomatically at 
Sofia, but in the most direct and unmistakeable fashion at 
Varna. The Emperor is avoiding occupation as long as 
possible, lest it should compel Austro-Germany to interferg - 
but he intends to prevail, whatever the consequences; and in 
threatening Varna, he is not only saying so in the most un. 
mistakeable way, but he is making the next step easier, should 
he ultimately be compelled to take it. Winter, it must be 
remembered, does not prevent a fleet from reaching Varn 
while it does prevent the free movement of an Austrian 
army. 

It is suggested in this country that the Great Assembly at 
Tirnova might baffle many Russian plans by continuing the 
Regency, or declaring Bulgaria a Republic. The second plan 
is, however, nearly impossible. The Republic would not 
be able to manage foreign relations, which require instant 
decision, much courage, and perfect secrecy ; it would not be 
liked by the people, which desires a Sovereign as Commander. 
in-Chief ; and it is irreconcileable with the arrangement under 
which Bulgaria and East Roumelia are for the time united, 
Prince Alexander reigned in Philippopolis as Governor-General 
for the Sultan, and the Sultan could not appoint a Republic 
to that post. The country, moreover, is not ready for any 
system of the kind. We must not forget, because the 
Bulgarians are displaying both tenacity and ability, that 
they are but just emancipated from Turkish rule, that they 
understand little of Constitutional compromises, and that, 
owing to causes too numerous to be detailed here, they 
are terribly open to be influenced by money. The Bulgarian 
who cannot be bought is considered a noble Bulgarian; and a 
Prince is necessary, not only to put down corruption, but to 
prevent the reckless malice with which the parties are 
accusing each other of taking bribes. The Regents are just 
as much embarrassed by these difficulties as a Republic would 
be ; and the statement which M. Stambouloff makes to every 
interviewer in succession, that a Prince is indispensable, is, 
therefore, exactly true, and is the reason why the Russian 
Government either hesitates or declines to name its candidate, 
and so allow the confusion of the interregnum to come to an 
end. A Prince must be elected, or Russia will make of Bulgaria 
a mere dependency ; and it is the second end towards which 
her diplomacy is directed. Whether she can succeed without 
occupation is the question on which peace still depends. 





THE POPE AND IRELAND. 


HE Government, it is stated, is gravely considering the 
propriety of advising her Majesty to pay a visit in state 

to Ireland. Such a visit, it is thought, will conciliate Irish 
amour propre, impress the world with a sense that the Irish 
are still loyal to the Throne, and send over swarms of visitors 
who will see for themselves what is the condition of the 
country. The visit of the Prince of Wales was a great success, 
and the charm of Royalty resides first of all in the occupant 
of the throne. All that is accurate enough, though the 
advice comes perhaps a little late, and when feeling has 
become too much embittered; but if the Ministry are bent, 
as they should be bent, on conciliating Irishmen by every 
legitimate means, they should look much farther afield, and 
while consulting Irish sentiment about State ceremonials, 
and, we would add, Irish feeling about military reputation 
in the world—why should there not be an Irish Guard, 
in the national uniform ?—they should also consult the feeling 
of the Church to which a majority of Irishmen adhere. 
There never was a moment when the despatch of an Embassy 
to the Vatican would be more expedient, or would be more 
keenly felt by the great organisation of which the Vatican is 
the centre. The greatest of the Protestant Powers has just 





always open. He will not permit the passes of the Balkans to 





confessed publicly that in the world as it is, war with the 
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i te of energy; and when Germany has receded, 
oT or withdraw without humiliation. Moreover, our 
bc ffairs begin to disturb the Papacy. There is little 


pyre the Pope and some of his wisest advisers 
dou h distrust upon the Home-rule movement, that 


they suspect its leaders, that they doubt the expediency of 


destroying Catholic political influence in the centre of the 
British Empire, and that they keenly dislike the fraternity 
hich prevails, even if it be only momentary and apparent, 
hetween a portion of the Catholic Episcopate and dangerous 
eeret societies. They would gladly discover a mode of recon- 
lin the Nationalism of Irish Catholics with laws which, to 
prac: Dna Church, are and must be higher even than the 
virtuous form of parochial feeling called patriotism; bat 
they have, as chiefs of the Church, nothing on which 
to act. There is no one authorised to inform them, 
to urge them, or to remonstrate with them. (Great 
Britain, while unofficially sending them urgent messages, 
officially ignores their existence, and treats them, in their own 
jadgment, as if they were nobodies, instead of the depositaries 
of a world-wide influence, Remember, it is in the hour of 
misfortune that slights are felt; and in losing the secular 

ower, the Vatican feels that it has sustained one of those 
misfortunes which, by impairing the sense of their rank in the 
world, make men even unreasonably sensitive. Moreover, 
the Papacy, like any other Government, needs information 
which shall be not only accurate, but quotable ; and this it can 
only obtain from accredited representatives who explain the 
views not of parties, but of Governments; while as regards 
even secret information, it labours under a special difficulty. 
Its best informants are local Bishops, who think of the local 
Church instead of the Church universal; and its next best 
are virtually exiles, who reason, as exiles have done all through 
modern history, too much on a priori grounds, and miss, 
as the great Jacobites and the great Legitimists always 
missed, the strong but silent under-currents of opinion. No 
one, for example, is in the least likely to warn the Pope of the 
deepand tenacious jealousy of purely priestly ideas felt by many 
of the best and a great many of the worst Roman Catholics 
in Ireland. He need not so much as know the reasons 
which induce so many Catholic gentlemen to send their sons 
to Stonyhurst or the Continent for education, or the causes 
which two Sessions ago produced the extraordinary and quite 
instinctive outburst of the Parnellites in the House of 
Commons against the imputation of subservience to the 
Church. That was by far the most ominous incident for Papal 
authority in Ireland which has occurred in our time, and it is 
one which the informants of the Vatican, if Home-rulers, 
would have been careful to overlook. The Pope needs 
authoritative and responsible information, and if Lord Salis- 
bury had the nerve to send him a regular Envoy, that mission, 
besides completing our diplomatic system, would do much to 
remove a perfectly needless cloud between the British Govern- 
ment and the working forces of the Catholic Church. 

This, however, is not quite all. Wherever a State or 
province inhabited by Catholics is separated from Rome, there 
springs up a local spirit, which, good or bad—and it is often, 
to our Protestant eyes, good—is always a smaller and more 
jealous spirit than that of the central power. The Vatican 
has to think of the world, not of any State in it ; and feeling 
acutely the complexity of the world’s affairs, and the widely 
differing needs of its innumerable races, acquires on points a 
tolerance, or, at all events, a breadth of view, wanting to the 
local ecclesiastics. That breadth would be of the greatest 
advantage to the British Government just now. Everybody 
who understands politics at all, knows that the great question 
of education in Ireland must be settled, whether we like it or 
not, in the “Catholic” way,—that is, that the principle of 
denominationalism must be extended to a Church which most 
of us distrust and dislike. Apart altogether from the claims 
of justice, there is no way out of that proposition except 
through Home-rule. It is at least equally certain that the 
Catholic Episcopate of Ireland will ask a great deal more than 
strict justice would concede, or than contents their Church in 
other countries of the world. The proper and the effective 
appeal against that over-zeal lies to the Pope. Let 
strong Protestants, even Orangemen, think for an instant 
how the facts stand. Say, to make the illustration 
clear, that the Irish Catholic Bishops ask that all teachers 
of Catholics in a State school shall be priests. They 
will not ask that, of course, because of their own laity; but 
let us take that extreme case to argue on. The British 
Government could now only flatly refuse such a demand, and 


so go on with its never-ending quarrel ; butif it were regularly 
represented in Rome, it could appeal to. the Pops and his 
advisers against the demand and the pressure applied in its 
support. The Vatican, we will assume, would like the ex- 
treme proposal very much, as quite a counsel of perfection ; 
but it would be compelled t» consider certain wide fasts not 
considered in Ireland. It has to accept compromisss about 
education in twenty countries with social systams as different 
as those of Ecuador and Holland, and in all but perhaps 
one the concession of an extrema demand to Ireland 
would create suspicion, distrust, or irritation, as indicating 
the secret policy of the Papacy. If the Pope had the power, 
his opponents would say, he would confine the privilege of 
instructing the young to his own priests. Prudence alone, 
therefore, would dictate moderation; consistency, which is 
everything to a Church, would be on the same side; and the 
ultimate result would be a decision which statesmen could 
accept, and which the local ecclesiastics must obey. They could 
not be more Papal than the Pope upon a subject on which, being 
as it is one of faith and morals, the Pope is, by the admission of 
every Catholic, the ultimateand supreme judge. They must yield, 
whatever the momentary bitterness ; and the moderate counsel 
would prevail without the Bishops being able to plead that they 
were merely oppressed by foreign and heretical authority. There 
are a hundred questions of the kind—though, of course, none 
so extreme as our imaginary illustration—which will be imme- 
diately pressing on us, and upon which we deliberately lose 
the aid of the more moderate power, because in recognising it 
officially we should in some unintelligible way “ sanction ” its 
existence. Its existence is independent of us, and to ignore it 
is about as useful as for a lawyer to ignore a Court in which 
he suspects the Judge of bias, but in which his clients’ cases 
must perforce be tried. 





THE CHURCH HOUSE PROPOSAL. 


T was impossible, of course, that an event of so much public 
interest as the Queen’s Jubilee should have been allowed 

to happen without the accompaniment of a subscription-list. 
We could wish, indeed, that it had been otherwise; that some 
room had been left for display of spontaneous feeling ; that 
the hat had not been sent round quite so long before-hand. 
Nor do we quite understand why it was thought necessary to 
have not one memorial, but two. Englishmen have a common 
interest in the Queen’s Jubilee ; but as the interest of English 
Churchmen in it is not greater than that of English Dissenters, 
or of English Roman Catholics, or of English freethinkers, we 
do not gee why it should have demanded a separate expression. 
Very possibly the example will be followed, and we shall see as 
many varieties of memorial as there are varieties of religious belief. 
In that case it is hardly possible that they should not injure the 
national memorial. Everybody, it will be thought, will give to 
that ; consequently, each individual donor may, if he likes, give 
amore specific direction to his liberality. Given, too, that the 
Church was to have a memorial to herself, and that Anglican 
loyalty is so overflowing that it cannot be content to merge 
itself in the general current of English loyalty, we should 
have liked to see it take some other form than that of a 
Church House. No doubt the Bishop of Carlisle is right when 
he says that the ordinary idea of a memorial is an architectural 
idea ; that it should be something which appeals to the eye, 
and can be pointed to by the hand. But we have a right to 
expect the Church to rise a little above the ordinary idea, 
and to set an example in spending money as well as in 
other things. Viewed in this light, the scheme of a Church 
House is open to a great deal of criticism. No one would have 
proposed to build it just now had it not been for the Jubilee ; 
and this is pretty strong evidence that it is not among the 
most pressing wants that the Church has to meet. Would it 
not have been better to single out one of these, and to let it 
come in for the accidental benefit of the Jubilee year? We 
are constantly being told, for instance, that more Bishops are 
the thing of all others that the Church of England needs. 
If this is so, why was not the occurrence of the Jubilee taken 
advantage of to raise a fund for the endowment of new 
Bishoprics? Supposing that Churchmen had shown their 
gratitude for the great advance which the Church has made 
during the last half-century by raising the £300,000 
which would be required to found six additional Sees, 
would not this have been a more appropriate thank-offering 
than any mere addition to the list of ecclesiastical 
buildings? Again, the Jubilee coincides, we are sorry to 








say, with a very urgent call of another kind. The agricultural 
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depression has fallen with extraordinary severity upon the 
rural clergy. In so far as their income is derived from glebe, 
it is in many cases reduced to a mere fraction of its nominal 
amount. The parson has had to lower his rent like everybody 
else, and even then he is often unable to find. tenants for his 
farms. The economies that can be practised by lay landlords 
are not always within reach of the clerical landlord. He 
cannot shut up his house, and go and live abroad. He can, 
indeed, farm the land himself ; but here, again, he is at a special 
disadvantage by the side of a layman. A small landlord is 
naturally a bit of a farmer. He will ordinarily have some 
land which he looks after himself, so that when a farm is 
thrown upon his hands, and no tenant offers to take 
it, he knows how to work it. But a clerical landlord is 
commonly quite without this knowledge. He has to learn to 
be a farmer, and though men who take to a new pursuit late 
in life may derive a great deal of pleasure from it, they seldom 
make it pay. Moreover, even if this rule did not apply to 
clergymen who are driven to farm their glebes, its suspension 
would do as much harm to the Church as it did good to the 
clergy. A farming parson is just as bad as a hunting parson ; 
indeed, since he farms for a livelihood, he will be likely to 
find the trade more absorbing than the amusement. The 
management of land is not a pursuit that can be profitably 
carried on in the intervals of pastoral work; consequently, 
when the subsistence of a family depends on its being carried 
on profitably, the time it demands will probably be deducted 
from pastoral work. Thus, the decrease in clerical incomes 
which has been brought about by the agricultural depres- 
sion has a double operation. It causes great suffering 
to the worker, and it injures the quality of his work. 
If Churchmen are to make a separate offering from the rest 
of their countrymen in commemoration of the Queen’s Jubilee, 
would not the relief of those of the clergy who, by no fault of 
their own, are reduced almost to want, have been a better form 
for that offering to take than the building of a Church House ? 
The Bishop of Carlisle has argued, we think, that the distress 
arising from this cause is too great to be remedied by any fund 
that is likely to be raised on the occasion of the Jubilee. The 
magnitude of a need is surely an odd plea to urge for spending 
money on something else. If the distress among the clergy 
is as great as we fear it is, it is rather a reason against the 
diyersion of any sums that might have been employed in its 
relief, 

Even if there had been no exceptional calls upon the 
liberality of Churchmen at this juncture, we should have been 
inclined to doubt the wisdom of spending either time, energy, 
or money on the erection of a Church House. There are 
two benefits that are promised to the Church in connection 
with it. One is that Convocation will have a proper place to 
meet in; the other is that Church Societies will be no longer 
homeless. As to the first, the building of a house for Convo- 
cation might fairly be postponed until the Convocation that is 
to live in it has been reformed and strengthened. The need 
of this process is denied by no one. Opinions may differ as 
to the extent to which the reform should be carried, but there 
is a general consent as to the inadequacy of the present 
machinery for representing even the beneficed clergy,—to say 
nothing of the laity who will certainly have a separate repre- 
sentation in a reformed Convocation. Even as regards the clergy, 
the ex-officio element is present in far too large a proportion ; 
the election of proctors seldom excites the interest it ought 
to excite in the electorate; and when the body thus chosen 
meets for business, its work is measured by its sittings, in- 
stead of its sittings by its work. Let Convocation be properly 
housed by all means, when there is a proper Convocation 
ready for housing. The gathering of the Church Societies in 
one building may be a convenient arrangement, though we 
suspect that whatever time is saved to the visitors will be lost 
to the officials. Secretaries are the natural victims of callers 
who have a few minutes to dispose of; and when a man has 
only to go from one room to another to find his prey, the safe- 
guards now supplied by distance and the impossibility of 
visiting many offices in a single morning will be lost. If the 
Queen’s Jubilee is to be made memorable to Church Societies, 
the end might have been better attained by adding to their 
funds than by bringing them all together under a common roof. 

We read, indeed, of the wonderful unanimity with which 
the project has been welcomed. If the clergy are as eager in 
their support of it as we are continually assured, they seem to 
have a remarkable knack of disguising their feelings, What 
enthusiasm there is, seems to us to be confined to those whose 
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THE HOME-RULERS’ DISAVOWAL OF SEPARATISY. 


IR CHARLES RUSSELL, speaking at 
Ss Restaurant on Thursday, ses apne o ee 
ance so generally felt by the Home-rule Party at bein re 
“ce * ” g called 
the “ Separatist Party.” They, he says, are the true Unioni 

It is those who will concede nothing to the Home-rule m3 
in Ireland who are really doing what is most likely to athe ley 
° . nate 

the two islands. The object of the Home-rulers ig to satist 
Irish claims, to content Ireland, and to draw the Irish lsly 
English peoples together in feelings of true unity and bee : 
cord. This has been often said by the Home-rulers by be 
, ne 

more eloquently than by Mr. Gladstone; and we haye n 
doubt that there are a good many among them who at al 
events really hope,—we can hardly think that there are man 
who firmly believe,—that the result of giving Ireland a go mf 
rate Legislature and separate Administration will be to ora 
the Union between Ireland and Great Britain. We do notat all 
doubt that this is the generons hope of Mr. Gladstone, and of 
some of the eagerest of his followers, though we are quite gure 
that if we could see into the minds of many of them,—Sir 
William Harcourt’s, for example,—we should find that that 
hope hardly existed at all, and that they support Home-rule 
only as a mode of exhausting conciliatory expedients and 
justifying adequately an ultimate resort to force. Stil] 
even this section of the Home-rule Party is not Separatist in 
its ultimate aims. It is a section which thinks that you 
must “retire in order to leap the better;” but the retire. 
ment is not intended to lead to Separation, but to a further 
resort to force. So far as we know, there are no Home-rulerg 
among the English party who really desire Separation. The 
only justification for calling them “ Separatists,”"—and it jg 
not a word we approve, and if we have ever used it of them 
it is only through want of sufficient care,—is not that any of 
them wish for Separation,—we believe they are at heart more 
utterly set against it, under all conceivable circumstances, than 
even we are,—but that what they advocate, rationally con- 
sidered, leads nowhither except to Separation. Let us 
consider for a moment the utter hopelessness of the prospect 
if Home-rule were ever granted to Ireland, not merely in the 
form proposed by Mr. Gladstone, but in any form at all 

resembling it. 

In the first place, it involves either the exclusion of Ireland 
from representation at Westminster, or its inclusion. Sir Charles 
Russell, we suppose, contemplates its inclusion, for he says: 
—“ As an Irishman myself, I hold that my fellow-countrymen 
claim too large a share in the greatness of the Kingdom, and 
have done too much for the purpose of building it up, to desire 
to lose or imperil their share in its glories.” Well, that is 
hardly consistent with support of Mr. Gladstone’s plan. Irish- 
men cannot care much for “the glories” of an Empire whose 
administration they are willing to confide entirely to the hands 
of British representatives. We conclude, therefore, that Sir 
Charles Russell contemplates the inclusion of Irish representa- 
tives at Westminster, as well as the exclusion of all British 
representatives in Dublin. The Irish would be encouraged to 
build up a separate State in Dublin, with native sympathies 
and a distinct genius of its own, and then to come over, full of 
their new aspirations and sympathies, to take part in determining 
the policy of an Empire in which, on any question on which 
Irishmen felt a purely Irish bias, they would count for little, and 
would therefore regard themselves as alien to the sympathies of 
the majority. How is it possible to foster, on the one hand, to 
the very uttermost a local nationalism, and yet not subject, on 
the other hand, that local nationalism to the bitterest sense of 
wrong when it came to measure itself against a more powerful 
British nationalism? In cases like the composite Austrian 
Empire, there is, if not equality, at least something like a fair 
balance between the various elements, just as there is in the 
United States. But no case can be produced of the harmonious 
working of Federalism where the elements of Federalism are so 
unequally balanced as between Great Britain and Ireland. If, 
on the other hand, Ireland is to be excluded from any share in 
the legislation and administration of the Empire, as Mr. Glad- 
stone proposed, is it conceivable for a moment that the pride in 
the glories of the Empire of which Sir Charles Russell speaks, 
should continue to exist ? 

But, in the next place, Ireland is not wholly of one mind. 
It has two quite distinct minds, And these two minds have 
been so long engaged in the bitterest quarrels, that it is 
childish to expect them to be easily reconciled, or to conceive 
that the appeal will not continue to be made to the more 





business it is to make speeches in favour of the project. 


powerful island to judge between the two, If the quarrels of 
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aie 
he other three provinces are to be fought out at 
—.. Westminster mil be occupied more than ever 

‘th the absorbing subject of Ireland. If they are not to be 
fea ht out at Westminster, the greatest danger which 
aoeslons the internal harmony of the Kingdom will be ex- 
claded from the sphere of Parliamentary discussion, 

In the third place, any Home-rule plan which is not Separa- 
tion in all but name, will involve the new birth of scores 
of most delicate questions between the two islands, questions 
of relative dignity, of jurisdiction, of legal right, of equity, 
of financial convenience, of administrative courtesy, of mutual 
regard for each other’s safety. These are the kind of ques- 
tions which of all others are most difficult to settle between 
the oldest and best-tempered allies; but they are just the 
questions on which of all others, if our experience of Ireland 
in the past is any guide to the future, the Irish will be 
sensitive even to unreason, and the English probably incon- 
siderate even to brutality. It seems to us absolutely impossible 
that, however grateful the Irish people might think themselvee 
for the grant of Home-rule, a single year would elapse 
before they would be utterly infuriated at the interpretation 

nt on the meaning of the new and most delicate relations 
into which they had entered, by their stronger neighbour. 
And the whole people would catch fire if they held that the 
Irish Government had been treated with indignity by the 
British Government. For our own part, we can as soon 
imagine an atmosphere impregnated with coal-gas not ex- 
ploding under the electric flash, as the relation proposed 
between England and Ireland existing for a year without an 
outbreak of worse animosity between the two countries than 
has ever yet been in existence. Irish sensitiveness is all 
the greater, and quite naturally all the greater, for the 
Irish consciousness of inferiority of power. British callous- 
ness is all the greater for the British sense of superiority of 
power. The two islands would come to loggerheads in half 
a year. 

Yor all these reasons, we say that nothing seems to us 
so unreasonable as the horror of Separation which the 
friends of Home-rule display. If peace is to be restored 
by the locsening of the tie between Great Britain and 
Ireland, the more it is loosened the better. Union of the 
Crowns only, with complete power to the Sovereign of Ireland 
to remain neutral even though the Sovereign of Great Britain 
should go to war, and to go to war even though the Sovereign 
of Great Britain remained neutral, might perhaps endure for a 
time, always supposing that Ulster could really identify herself 
with the rest of Ireland. But of Home-rule such as Sir Charles 
Russell conceives it, we can only think as an expedient for 
fomenting new quarrels far more deadly than any likely to 
result from the Separation which he so vehemently condemns. 





CLERICAL INCOMES. 


T would probably be easy to draw from the records of pro- 
bate during the last fifty years an imposing list which 
might be entitled “ Clerical Savings.” But scarcely the most 
ignorant or hostile reader would believe that these savings 
had been made out of professional income. The clergy are 
still,in a great degree, drawn from a wealthy class, and though 
probably few persons in actual possession of large incomes take 
Orders, many clergymen in the natural course of events succeed 
tosuch incomes. Fortunes, too, may sometimes be made by 
schoolmasters, whose occupation is still, for the most part, an 
appanage of the clergy. It is even conceivable that a bachelor 
Dean who should neglect the social duties of his position 
and shut his purse against appeals for subscriptions, might 
lay by something considerable out of his income. But it is 
scarcely possible that any parish clergyman without means of 
his own, not being a positive miser, should save anything 
beyond the barest provision for his family. The great prizes 
of former days exist no longer,—the Rectory of Doddington, 
for instance, which used to bring in more than £4,000 
per annum, the presentee to which had to give a bond for 
£100,000 that he would not accept a bishopric, and so put 
the next presentation into the hands of the Crown. People 
still talk of “ good livings,” and apply the term to a benefice 
of £1,000, or £800, or even £500 per annum. Even if 


these sums represented net income, the livings could only be 
called “ good” in virtue of a contrast with others that are un- 
questionably not good. They would not be considered prizes in 
any other occupation followed by the upper classes,—in either of 
the branches of the law, in medicine, in commerce, or even the 
Civil Service of the Crown. 


In the Army and the Navy, it is 





true, the pay is still worse than in the Church. But the in- 
come is not net; on the contrary, it is subject to drawbacks and 
deductions which few laymen appreciate. It is seldom remem- 
bered that a hundred years ago there was scarcely a curate, in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term—v.e, the assistant of a 
resident rector or vicar—to be found in England. Such curates 
as there were had the charge of parishes held by pluralist in- 
cumbents. Of curates proper there are now but few; cf assistant- 
curates, a class created to meet the demand for a more efficient 
performance of parish duties, there must be at least five 
thousand. If we reckon that these receive, on an average, a 
stipend of £125 per annum, we have a burden of £625,000 
on the general income of the benefices throughout the 
country,—a burden voluntarily undertaken, as no incumbent, 
unless he has more than one church to serve, is legally bound 
to furnish himself with an assistant. A compulsory burden, 
the weight of which is not generally appreciated, is to be found 
in the rates. The average householder who groans, and not 
without cause, under these imposts, pays, after all, only upon 
the rent of his house; the clergyman pays upon his whole 
income, so far, at least, as that income is derived from his 
profession. Add to this that his purse is supposed to be open 
to every call of the needy, that he belongs, by right of his 
profession, to the small class of those who give, and that he 
is the ultimate resort when there is a deficiency in the church- 
wardens’ account for the expenses of worship, or in the balance- 
sheet of the schools, and it is easily seen that the “ good 
living” is, in fact, something that, from a commercial point 
of view, is little to be desired. 

As to poor livings, it is well known that they are less 
profitable than curacies, and would scarcely be accepted but for 
the fact that for men above a certain age curacies are practi- 
cally unattainable. When, therefore, we read in Mr. Mulhall’s 
admirable ‘Dictionary of Statistics” that “in England and 
Wales 11,784 clergymen collect £4,054,000,” we perceive that 
something remains to be said. Deduct £625,000 for the expenses 
of professional assistance, and £450,000 for rates (reckoned at 
3s. in the pound on a rateable value of £3,000,000), and we 
arrive at a total of £2,979,000, or an average receipt of a 
little over £250, to which, however, should generally be added 
the value of a house, and sometimes a sum for the rent of 
glebe. Glebe, indeed, is now a most undesirable possession, 
and the unfortunate incumbents who derive their income 
wholly from this source are frequently in a most deplorable 
situation. Unable to let the land, without the capital or the 
skill to cultivate it themselves, and knowing that to leave it 
uncultivated will make them liable for ruinous dilapidations, 
they find themselves in a kind of financial “ little-ease,” the 
distresses of which it would not be easy to exaggerate. 

We can imagine, then, the dismay, and, unless they have 
attained to a rare saintliness of temper, the wrath with which 
men who are already in serious difficulties—and the relief 
societies could tell piteous tales of clerical poverty even among 
the beneficed—find themselves assailed by an anti-tithe agita- 
tion. About fifty years ago, as many of our readers will probably 
be aware, tithes were commuted for a rent-charge which was to 
vary according to the price of wheat, barley, and oats. On the 
whole, the calculation has been justified by events. The general 
average value for fifty years of £100 has been £102 11s. 9d., 
the highest point reached being £112 15s. 6d., in 1875, and 
the lowest, £89 15s. 8d., in 1855. For the present year, it 
stands at £90 10s. 3d. But as the prices of seven years are 
taken into account, the variation is gradual, and may seem, at 
least to the tithepayer, too slow ; when, for instance, he sees that 
his payment is increased by high prices obtained years before 
by a predecessor. It must be remembered, also, that in the fifty 
years which have gone by since the Tithe Commutation Act 
was passed, circumstances have entirely changed. The price of 
corn depends not on the prosperity of English harvests, but on 
the seasons in India and America (the importations from the 
Continent becoming yearly less and less important). In 1881, 
ég., the yield of wheat in the United Kingdom was seventy-nine 
nillion bushels, while theimportations mounted up to a hundred 
and thirty-five millions, double the amount of twenty years 
before, and far more than double the figures of 1837. Sooner 
or later, from this as from other points of view, we shall have 
to face the fact that English agriculture is ceasing to concern 
itself with the production of corn. The Government is very 
liberal just now in promising Royal Commissions, and it might 
very well add to the number of its engagements an inquiry into 
the subject of tithe-commutation. 

Meanwhile, it is not easy to know where our sympathies 
should be bestowed in the conflict which has already broken 
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out in Wales, and which is not very far below the surface in 
many parts of England. The farmers are refusing the payment 
of what is strictly a legal charge; one, too, which by an 
elaborate arrangement has been made to vary with their 
means for meeting it. The sliding-scale, changing with 
the change of prices, which is so loudly demanded as an 
equitable adjustment of rent, proves to be quite unacceptable 
when it is applied to tithe rent-charge. And their resistance 
is ultimately hopeless, because whatever abatement may be 
made from tithe will naturally be added to rent. On the 
other hand, they are probably resisting under the pressure of 
necessity, though their action is doubtless accentuated by 
religious, and even political hostility. But the clergy assailed 
with these demands for reductions are probably ill able to 
grant them. The incumbent of one of the most disturbed 
parishes, for instance, has a nominal income of £700, reduced 
by. the fall of value and by rates, we may conjecture, to some- 
thing like £550, not to speak of Income-tax, House-tax, and 
professional claims. The tithepayers demand a reduction which 
would still further diminish it by more than £150,—a claim 
which may not be anything more than their necessities require, 
but which the incumbent may well be unable to accede 
to. How few who read this article could give up more thana 
quarter of their income without creating for themselves very 
serious embarrassments! And, unfortunately, there seems to 
be no way out of the difficulty. Where the debtor cannot 
pay, and the creditor cannot afford to excuse the debt, the 
situation is apparently hopeless. In any future adjustment, if 
the tithe rent-charge were to be reduced, the clergyman might 
be relieved by having to pay rates only on the value of his 
house, a considerable advantage to him, which would impose 
asmall and equally distributed burden on the other ratepayers. 
The legal fiction—for so we may call it—that what a man 
receives for his professional services is real property, is at the 
bottom of much of the present trouble. 








THE LOVE OF FAME. 


T is stated that the Saxon and Austrian statesman who 
died last Sunday was much grieved in his oll age at 
finding that the Austrians had quite forgotten the services 
which he rendered some nineteen years ago to the cause of 
Austrian constitutionalism, and that he said bitterly that “the 
Austrians have short memories,”—a deficiency in which the 
Austrians are not by any means singular, especially, perhaps, in 
relation to statesmen; for though Bacon, in marshalling the 
degrees of honour, enumerates statesmen and soldiers only, and 
entirely ignores the degrees of honour of which we now take 
most account,—those conferred by the popular reverence for 
literary work,—it does not seem that fame has ever con- 
ferred on the greatest of statesmen the tenth part of the power 
to move posterity which she has conferred upon dramatists, 
poets, novelists, and writers of romance. Baron von Beust 
will probably long figure in the histories of the disappear- 
ance of Saxony, and of the building of the Austrian Consti- 
tution after the battle of Sadowa; but his will hardly be a 
name known to the German people in the twentieth and 
following centuries. It seems that his perception that this 
would be so, caused him a keen sense of mortification. And 
probably among ambitious men there are quite as many who 
really care to win fame in the future for their achievements, as 
there are who care to wrest for themselves power, and to wield 
it, while they live, with a strong hand. It is obvious, we think, 
that Bacon himself had a greater desire for fame than he ever 
had for power. The grand style of his fragment on “ Fame,” 
which he left “ half-told,”—indeed, hardly told at all, for he 
never told us, as he proposed to do, “ what are false fames and 
what are true fames, and how they may be best discovered ; how 
fames may be sown and reared; how they may be spread and 
multiplied ; and how they may be checked and laid dead,”—the 
grand style of this fragment seems, we say, to show that it was 
a subject to which he had turned his great intellect with even 
more than his ordinary earnestness. After remarking that the 
poets had described Fame as a monster of many voices, many 
eyes, many ears, and many feathers, he says, in the style which 
he himself finds fault with for its abundance of metaphor, 
“but now if a man can tame this monster, and bring her to 
feed at the hand, and govern her, and with her fly other 
ravening fowl, and kill them, it is somewhat worth.” Anda 


great pity it is that what Bacon could have written for us on 
this subject was never put down, or, if put down, has been Jost: 





Perhaps that might have occurred to his acuteness which hi 
own story has illustrated,—namely, that one of the pre 
securities for permanent fame is to mingle the brighter wate 
darker tints, to combine, as Lord Macaulay said of Bacon, « 
much glory with so much shame.” Both Byron and Ba o 
secured their fame partly by mingling dark shades of eyi] “aa 
their greatest qualities. And that, perhaps, is the reagon wh 
Fame is thought of as a monster. She distinguishes most per 
manently those to whom she can attribute deeds that shock a 
kind, in the same breath in which she attributes to them glorion 
achievements. The fame of Cromwell will always be waa 
than the fame of Washington, in spite of Lord Macaulay’s 
contrast; the fame of Bismarck than the fame of Stein, Eves 
in pure literature, Burns probably owes a portion of his 
fame to his worst qualities. Swift, famous as in any case he 
must have been, is undoubtedly more famous than he would 
have been had he not spoiled his greatest works with revoltin 
indecencies, and broken two women’s hearts into the empiae 
and Wordsworth owes as much of the grudgingness with which 
his marvellous powers are recognised to the emphasis which he 
laid, perhaps rather heavily, on the virtues, as he does tp 
his frequent lapses into common prose. Assuredly Fame loves 
to have something to cast up against a man, as well as some 
thing to say in his praise. Henry II. has gained as much fame 
as he has blame for the murder of Becket, and Cromwell for 
the Irish massacres. If a man cared simply for fame, he would 
be wise to mingle evil deeds with good. There is a note of the 
screech-owl in her ordinary trumpet. And when she cannot 
bring out that, she blows with comparative indifference, and 
dwells but seldom on a theme of monotonous panegyric, 


And yet fame is most dear to great men ; so dear that one may 
almost say that those who are really indifferent to it must be 
saints if they are really great. Indeed,such men are in generalnot 
great at all. Is not the explanation this,—that true greatness is 
as impatient for that larger world in which it is its destiny to live, 
as the genie was while shut up in the box in which Solomon’s seal 
had confined it P that it is quite conscious that there is a vastly 
larger life before it, and that till it sees itself working in that 
larger life, it is as restless as is the sap in the tree before the 
bursting of the leaves? No doubt there may be, and there has 
been, true greatness which, while it is conscious of this budding 
of a larger life, has been quite indifferent to the public recognition 
of its influence, and therefore indifferent to fame. Men have been 
conscious that they had a great work to do, but that it would 
be a silent work, none the less great because no one would 
recognise its importance; they have been conscious that their 
contribution to the life of men would be a mere condition 
needful to release the energy of others, and would remain quite 
unnoticed amongst the energies it had contributed to render 
effective. Some of the great saints, some of the Quietists, some of 
the Quakers, many of the greatest of women, have been conscious 
of greatness of this kind ; but then, that has been greatness of the 
self-renouncing kind, and has looked for its highest satisfaction 
in self-devotion to others. And, of course, where it is of the 
very essence of greatness to renounce self, the desire for fame 
is strangled at its birth. But, for the most part, the consciousness 
of greatness is consciousness of fitness for a large field of out- 
ward action; and till that field is secured, it has no rest. Indeed, 
the desire for fame is not so much the desire to be talked about, 
as the pushing of the germ towards germination ; the instinctive 
consciousness of power to reach a great many minds and 
a great many hearts; the surging of the great wants which 
anticipate a great sphere; the overture to what ought to 
be, and is conscious that it may be, a great performance. 
And this is an explanation of the desire for fame which 
explains the very frequent mixture of good and evil in 
those who attain the greatest fame. Great restlessness 
is at least as characteristic of great passions as of great 
powers,—at least as characteristic of what is threatening and 
dangerous as of what is beneficent. Only if disassociated from 
the great powers, the form which the great passions would take 
would hardly be a thirst for fame; you might find them prompting 
an inexhaustible thirst for pleasure, or power, or gold, or.ease, 
but not for fame, unless there were combined with these passions 
the germ of great talents or capacities requiring a great field to 
work in. The desire for fame is only the desire for full life in the 
hearts and minds of men; and this can hardly be felt without a 
consciousness of power to touch the hearts and minds of men. 
The true desire for fame in a man of genius would, we take it, 
be fully satisfied by seeing the evidence that the world in general 
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itself on his thoughts and words, even though the 
now to whom it owed them. It is quite distinct, 
from the desire for praise, for notoriety. It 
yse, exclude that, but it is satisfied directly it 
hich it created is stirring the pulses of new 
6, j n, is quickening their pulses, is making them 
i! Seren <ites pret beat. The desire for fame is 
ee? the desire to realise the cravings and strivings of a mind 
2 ted to exert a vast influence over others, whether for good 
je wil or, as is usually the case, for mixed evil and good. The 

tirist craves to see men shrinking from. the scalpel under 
wich he has so often shrunk himself ; the poet, to see them 

nder the excitement of the various’ imaginative stimulants 
which he has so often administered to his own nature ; the orator, 
to see them thrilled by the appeals which he is conscious that he 
could pour out to them ; the statesman, to see nations entering 
on the new careers he had opened for them,—enjoying those 
new privileges, and defying successfally those old dangers, which 
his sagacity had enabled them for the first time to grapple with. 
This is, a8 we take it, the essence of the desire for fame; and 
though it often involves a desire for the exercise of evil as well 
as good influence over mankind, it is a desire the force of which 
men of moderate powers cannot really appreciate, simply because 
they have not in them “ the promise and potency ” of that wide 
influence over man which is the secret of great men’s restless- 
ness,—a restlessness which the saint, even though he be a man 
of genius, may subdue, but which ordinary men cannot even 


understand. 
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THE GUINNESS “RUSH.” 
T is only a fortnight since we expressed our fear that 
the long-continued depression, and the glut of money 
shown in the high prices of all safe stocks, would speedily 
produce a burst of speculation,—probably in gold-mines. 
That is one of the symptoms which almost invariably 
accompany the “turn,” and the “turn” is believed to 
be at hand. It has not guite come yet, though we notice 
that prospectuses of new gold-mines are becoming very 
numerous, and that some of them are creeping up to figures 
only warranted by investors’ hopes ; but the scene which accom- 
panied the sale of the Guinness brewery on Monday, is sufficient 
to show that most of the conditions for a “ mania” exist. 
The moment it was known that Guinness’s was to be trans- 
formed into a Limited Liability Company, and that the shares 
and debentures would be offered by “safe people” like the 
Barings, it was felt that “a good thing ” was in the market, and 
the eagerness, not only of speculators but of investors, became 
exceedingly keen. They bought as English merchants bought 
gold in Japan, when for a few days it was purchasable at its weight 
in silver. It was no matter that the head-quarters of the concern 
were in Ireland, that Mr. Gladstone desires Home-rule, and that 
the Irish Home rulers of to-day are not only Protectionists, but 
openly estimate great trading concerns according to the political 
opinions of their owners. It did not signify that the demand for 
“brown beer,” stout excepted, is declining, and that one mainstay 
of the demand for Guinness’s stout—its popularity as a medicinal 
restorative—might be destroyed by a change of opinion among 
doctors. Nobody cared, even when it was found that the price 
asked was exceedingly high,—the payment for the plant, which, 
of course, subscribers have not surveyed, being £2,500,000, 
£3,500,000 being demanded for the good-will alone, and the total 
valuation amounting to no less than twelve years’ purchase of the 
highest profit yet realised in any one year. There was beer to be 
sold, and the beer Guinness’s ; there was a rising business, there 
was a chance of 14 per cent. on ordinary shares, there was a 
better chance of 6 per cent. on preference shares, and there was 
a best chance of 5 per cent. on debentures ; and the public went 
wild. Applications poured in before the days of subscription in 
such shoals that the subscription itself became a formality ; and 
the doors, which were to have been open for thirty-six hours, 
were shut in about three. Even prospectuses ran short, a 
phenomenon, we should fancy, nearly without a precedent. They 
were sold on Monday at 12s. 6d. each, and became un- 
obtainable even at that figure. Dublin found it had been 
neglected in the matter of notice and facilities for subscription, 
and was almost ready to rise in insurrection against the Barings 
and the mighty brewhouse. The Barings’ office was besieged 
by fighting and clamorous crowds, and it was even necessary 
to station a special force of police in the street in which it 
stands. It is asserted that the subscriptions on paper reached 


the astounding figure of £127,000,000, and though, of course, this 
is a nominal sum, every subscriber asking for much-more than 
he thought himself in the least likely to obtain, still the cash 
actually pressed upon Messrs. Baring indicated the readiness of 
the public to take and hold, at least for a time, ten times the 
amount of shares and stock offered for their acceptance. The 
ordinary shares, only £10 each, rose almost with a bound to £16, a 
profit to the fortunate allottees of 60 per cent., while even the 
debentures were dealt in at a premium, the lure of a “solid 5 per 
cent.” exercising its usual irresistible force. (Foreign Govern- 
ments are, we believe, often foolish about this, and do not 
understand the charm which 5 per cent., “the natural 
interest for money,” has for the more ignorant British 
investor, who declines 4 per cent., and in his heart of 
hearts suspects 6.) Investors were, in fact, quite crazy 
with delight. After years of 4 per cent., they were to get 
14; after years of losses, or comparative losses, or low profits, 
they were invited to make gains without delay or trouble, or 
continued expense, of twelve shillings in the pound. An allottee 
might, if very fortunate, turn £1,000 into £1,600 in a fortnight, 
and while he was only sleeping; and if very unlucky, would still 
be sure of something. It was too delightful; it was betting on 
a certainty, or subscribing to a lottery in which all the tickets 
were prizes, and all the prizes exceeded the regulation purchase- 
money. The world which desires money, quickly and easily 
made—and that world is the largest of all—was stirred to 
its foundations; and if the amount had only been larger, 
and the days of subscription, say, seven, a quiet, respectable 
City street might have witnessed scenes like those in the 
Rue Quincampoix when Law was at the height of his powers 
and a humpback made a fortune by letting his back for a 
desk. Messrs. Guinness, whom the world thinks so lucky, and 
quotes as evidences that even Irishmen can grow into millionaires, 
must be astonished, like Clive, at the thought of their own 
moderation; and Messrs. Baring must plume themselves 
on the judgment which saw in the sale of an Irish brewery 
an “operation” more profitable than a heavy loan for a 
Great Power. No one knows what they have made; but 
they are only bound to allot two-thirds to subscribers; 
and if they take all that City custom allows them to 
take, they ought to count their gains in hundreds of thousands 
—a victory in their long financial history which Vincent Nolte, 
the historian of their early days, would have dearly loved to 
record—all the more because a rival subscription for the Man- 
chester Ship Canal never moved the public at all. London 
believes in beer, but not in the profitableness of inland ports. 


There is, of course, sound bottom to the Guinness speculation. 
The world will not be teetotal yet awhile. While it drinks, 
it will probably like “ Guinness,” and rivals who may be 
tempted by the balance-sheet have not the ancient name; but 
we rather wonder why everybody is so confident that a true 
mania, a passion for dealing in valueless shares, should not 
suddenly break out. We see no convincing reason. It is all 
very well to talk about experience; but the experience of one 
generation seldom teaches another, and the young men who are 
to be carried away have never witnessed a true outbreak of the 
madness of greed. There has not been a real “mania” in 
London for twenty years, and not one business-man in three in the 
City of London could write out an outline history of the last. 
Experience will not prevent speculative manias, any more than 
it will prevent ambitious wars; and we see no particular reason 
why intelligence should. Everybody is getting educated, 
and financial acumen is claimed by everybody; but the 
Parsee dealers who were ruined by scores in the Bombay 
madness of 1863, when shares in positively impossible under- 
takings were fought for at 1,600 per cent. premium, were among 
the keenest of mankind. Nobody can cheat a Parsee, who, 
moreover, is carefully and ably trained to business; yet in that 
year he was cheated of millions, often by very stupid people. 
Read the history of the Union Générale, as told in the Courte, 
and observe how many of the greatest sufferers, and especially 
some of the Jewish sufferers, who struck at that institu- 
tion too soon, were men noted in commerce for their 
exceptional ability. The general sharpness of the day does 
not in the least protect ordinary people from being taken 
in by “ wild-cat” mines, “ bogus” patents, or businesses worth 
thousands under owners’ management, but nothing at all 
under the management of agents. If a thousand individuals 
can be ruined by twenty speculations, as we all know to be 





the case, why should not ten thousand individuals be ruined 
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by one speculation? They do not increase each other’s cau- 
tion, but. only each other’s excitement. It is true that the 
means of publicity have increased, and that this might 
enable shrewd men to utter warnings which might have some 
effect; but experience shows that even the shrewdest are often 
carried away, and that when a speculative mania is in full 
swing, there is often, either from corruption, or fear, or an in- 
capacity to withstand popular opinion, a kind of silence around 
its path. The Times, at immense loss to itself, stopped the railway 
mania; but it had to wait till its hour had arrived. Besides, 
when the mood is upon them, the public will not believe in fraud, 
any more than thirsty soldiers will believe in poisoned water. 
They see a few men making profits, and the warning that 
they will be made out of the latest holders is preached to 
deafened ears. The public has risen, or sunk, into the 
gambler’s temper, an overmastering wish for gain to be acquired 
quickly, and without continuous toil; and if the table is once 
spread in any plausible way, and a few men clear off large 
stakes, nothing, we may rely on it, will stop the rush of the 
hungering players. Why, however, do we argue and talk of 
times and seasons? Nobody ever heard of a lottery the keepers 
of which intended to lose, or in which the chances for subscribers 
were measurable in moderate figures; yet we have to prohibit 
lotteries by law. The sense which we attribute to the public 
does not help them in that instance one whit, and why should 
the mere form of the gamble make so much difference ? 





CO-OPERATION ABROAD. 

INCE it dawned upon the Foreign Office that “ her Majesty’s 

representatives abroad” should be asked to supply informa- 
tion useful not merely to diplomatists, but to the mass of their 
fellow-countrymen, Parliamentary Papers have become quite 
interesting. Among others of this kind, there has been recently 
published the Report we are about to discuss. It consists of a 
series of papers, some of them of real ability, upon the “ System of 
Co-operation in Foreign Countries.” Considering the importance 
of Co-operation in this country, and the desire in many quarters 
to promote it as an experiment which might mitigate some of 
the evils of our present system of trade, the publication of this 
Report is entirely justified, and it ought to be widely read. The 
first thing that will strike the reader will be this, that in the 
matter of co-operative distribution we are well ahead of 
all foreign countries; while in co-operative production we 
have little to show that can at all compare with the establish- 
ments of Leclaire, Joubert, and Godin, in France, or the 
Semerset, Rochester, or Beaver Falls Foundries in the 
Uaited States. As, therefore, we can only give a very slight 
indication of what this interesting Report contains, though it 
does not consist of one hundred and fifty pages, we shall pass 
over what it has to say on Co-operative Distribution, Building 
Societies, and Savings-banks, with one or two isolated remarks 
stating more fully what there is to be noticed as to co-operative 
production as it is applied to trade and agriculture abroad. 
In France, “ Stores,” to give them their familiar name, do not 
succeed. In Paris especially they are neglected. In Paris, as 
in London, “ neighbours are little acquainted with each other,” 
and “the influence of women in Paris is against Co-operative 
Stores, as no credits are given to them, and the attraction of 
bargaining is absent.” In Belgium, on the other hand, co- 
operation seems to be making good progress, and has in its 
distributive form received a considerable impetus from the 
Socialist movement. The Vooruit Society in Ghent, in particular, 
counts on its rolls 2,700 heads of families. It was started 
as a bakery, but has now added a clothing store, a pharmacy 
store, and two newspapers, “and has already very seriously 
crippled the small retail dealers.” In Germany, the co-operative 
movement started by Schulze-Delitzsch in 1849 has developed 
both in the direction of distribution and production. Co-operative 
Stores, or Conswmvereine are successful and increasing, and, 
“as in England, the more developed Societies are gradually 
undertaking the production of their own goods.” In Austria, 
“Stores ” seem to have been very successful at Vienna, and to 
exist in Tyrol; but not to flourish very greatly. In Italy, a 
great impetus has been given to Co-operative Stores by the new 
code of commerce, and “ People’s Banks”’ are exceedingly success- 
ful. In the United States (and at the first glance this is a very 
surprising fact), the ‘‘ Stores,” in our sense, are a dead failure. 
“The causes of this want of success,” says Mr. Helyar, “are 
chiefly to be found in bad methods, in a misunderstanding of 
the objects sought, and in American impatience at results. 








Only a slow-thinking, penny-counting, frugal, and 
people could bring Co-operation to a success, 
American has thought it beneath him to consider the details 
dimes, and experiments in co-operative distribution } # 
generally miscarried through carelessness, inattention i 
neglect.” + 


The gist of the reports on “ Co-operative Production” is j 
the practical accounts they give of successful or unsuccessfal 
working of particular schemes. In France, indeed, the Writer 
goes through the well-known history of the co-operative move 
ment of 1848, which began with a State grant of three million 
francs, only half of which, strange to say, was lost, Without 
following the history in detail, the general experience in Fran xe 
seems to be that there is great difficulty in starting associations 
for co-operative production on a large scale, and a large scale ig 
necessary to their ultimate success; but that when once, by the 
energy and discipline of a few, an association has been started, a 
great number of members may be admitted. No one will doubt 
that “ really good men are required at first.” The Co-operative 
Societies in France have steadily continued to the present time 
(not without their ups and downs, of course); but neither the 
war of 1870 nor the Commune seems to have much affected 
them. In 1880, the syndicates of the workmen, or, as we should 
say, the Trades Unions, started a number of them, some very 
successful, In 1883, a Commission sat on the subject, and their 
Report, published by authority, is said to be most full and 
interesting. But the evidence points to the fact that, besides 
the older difficulties, co-operation has to contend in France, as 
well as in Belgium and Germany, with political theorists who 
want to “ destroy capital.” 


painstakin, 
The average 


To come to practical schemes started by employers of labour, 
nearly every one who is interested in Co-operation has heard of 
Leclaire, the Paris house-painter, who, starting as a workman, 
turned his business into a Co-operative Association. There is 
a good account of his scheme in the Report. It is so graduated 
as to leave the management in the hands of the most experienced 
workmen. The “ Maison Leclaire” is undoubtedly the most suc- 
cessful of co-operative schemes, for the Fumilistére of M. Godin at 
Guise has never yek tried to do without its founder. The name 
of M. Laroche Joubert is less well known; but he is a most 
ardent co-operator, and has started a very successful paper-mill 
business, though, like M. Godin, his workmen have no real voice 
in the management of the business, and the graduated divisions 
of the profits are matters of favour, and not of right. His opinion 
is that, “given two mills with equal capital, and similar in 
every respect, if one gives shares of profits to its workpeople, it 
is bound to beat the other out of the field, as it will have the 
pick of the workmen.” This, the Socialists might say, shows the 
spirit in which masters start such schemes. But whether the 
spirit of the master is good or bad, the practical benefit to the 
workman is great. M. Godin, as is well known, has constracted 
“ enormous buildings” for his workpeople to live in. His scheme 
will be found at length in the evidence given before the Com- 
mission in 1883. One point is worth notice, that the patents 
invented by the workmen have greatly increased since the co- 
operative system was applied, although the profits of them gotoa 
common fund. Beside this fact may be put the following: that 
co-operative workmen do not ask for a Monday holiday, as do 
others; that there has been no case of a strike for an increased 
share in the profits ; that the workmen of the “ Maison Leclaire” 
worked fourteen hours a day during a strike without the slightest 
complaint; and, finally, that, in ‘“‘a siik-dyeing co-operation,” 
during a crisis, the members took 25 francs a week, instead of 
36 to 46, the ordinary price for their labour. Experience in 
Germany, on the other hand, seems to show that not only is it 
difficult to secure the workmen’s confidence when losses are 
made, but that whereas the ordinary master can get rid of his 
hands when he wishes, the co-operators are unable to do so, and 
when better times come, the admission of new members is looked 
upon with disfavour lest bad times should come back. Co- 
operative production has also received discouragement from the 
inclination of workmen to believe in State Socialism, which they 
imagine would save the trouble of attending to such matters as 
personal economy, discipline, and energy. It has also received 
a considerable shock by the failure of Herr Borchert, a man with 
a vast fortune, to carry it out successfully in conjunction 
with his workmen. His opinion, after having tried several 
schemes, is that such experiments can be looked upon only 
as exceptional, and cannot at present be expected to stand the 
test of bad times. He did not observe any improvement ia the 
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racter of the workmen or the work during the time he was 
carrying 00 his business asa co-operative one. There are some 
ther experiments mentioned in the report from Germany, but 
sothing more encouraging than this. From America there is along 
jist of Companies, whose fortunes have been extremely various. 
There are, at the present time, ten Associations in Massachusetts, 
to which the Report chiefly refers. The oldest is the Somerset 
Foundry, before referred to. It was started in 1867, and the 
shares are nearly all held by workmen. Between 1870 and 1875, 
thirteen co-operative manufacturing corporations were organised, 
ofwhich only two now survive. Beside these there aro the Beaver 
Falls Foundry and the Equitable Foundry of Rochester, out- 
side Massachusetts, both of which are doing a good business. 
There is another branch of co-operation, as to which Lord 
Rosebery asked for a special reply, and that is co-operation 
as applied to agriculture. At the present time, when it 
geoms not uvlikely that some attempt will be made by one 
party or the other to create or encourage small proprietors, 
this is of the greatest interest and importance. It does not 
appear that anything beyond an abortive attempt in 1846, which 
came to an end in 1863, has been made in this direction in France. 
Thera are, however, Loan Societies to assist the peasants in buy- 
ing seed, &c., and such Societies, at any rate, might prevent the 
enslavement of the small proprietor by mortgagees. But, as 
elsewhere, this branch of co-operation is in a stagnant condition. 
Dairy-farming, both in Germany and Italy, seems to lend itself 
very well to the requirements of co-operation. It requires little 
capital, as the proprietors send their milk to the market which 
the Association supplies, and take their profit at the end of the 
month, or, in the case of cheese, at the end of the season. 
Breeding and the hire of agricultural machines are also 
extensively carried on in Germany on co-operative principles. 
Besides these Associations, Herr von Thiinen, at Tellow,and Herr 
Jancke, in Brandenburg, have sacceeded in carrying out the co- 
operative system on an ordinary estate. Herr von Thiinen’s 
scheme has been going on since 1847, and was originated by the 
grandfather of the present proprietor. Their share of the 
profits is not paid to the labourers in money, but is credited to a 
eavings account, and the losses of one year are paid ont of the 
profits of another. Since 1847, the profits per head to the 
labourers have varied between 20 and.152 marks a year. 
The labourers only begin to share when the profits have 
reached 180,000 marks. It will ba seen by this that the 
scheme is a very paternal one, and that it does not admit 
the labourer to any substantial share in the profits, as Mr. 
Bolton-King is trying to do in Warwickshire. It is also on a very 
small scale, the shareholders only being twenty-one in number. 
{n fact, both Herr von Thiinen and Herr Jancke apparently 
aimed only at encouraging the labourers to lay by something 
for their old age, not at making them gradually part-pro- 
prietors of the estate. Whether the latter experiment is likely 
to succeed with the agricultural labourer or not, it is an interest- 
ing one. He is not so intelligent or quick as the workman of 
the town, and he is slow to change his settled habits. But 
that very stolidity and conservatism which seems to be against 
him at first,and which seems as impossible to alter as the shape of 
the land he cultivates, might, if co-operation once took hold in 
a country district, save the labourer from many of the sins and 
failings which have kept back the success of co-operative pro- 
duction in the town, and in that case might solve the land 
question, and stop that migration into towns with which at 
present it seems impossible to cope. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE FEE SCHEME OF THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


(To tHe Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—I think I never knew a matter with regard to which 
journalists, and through them the public, have been so misled 
as they have been in their judgment of the new fee scheme of 
the London School Board. Even members of the Board have 
not taken the trouble to guard themselves from perverse mis- 
apprehensions of it. Critics of the scheme have dwelt, as you 
do, on the obnoxious character of the paper of questions which 
is supposed to be supplied to parents to answer. You say that 
those members of the Board who are now in a majority “ set to 
work to disinter some private instructions to School Board visitors 
suggesting points of inquiry to them in dealing with applications 
for remission of fees or excuses for non-payment, and converted 





them into forms of public interrogatories to be filled up by 
parents applying for remissions or failing to send their fees 
regularly.” This is far from being true. I have acted under 
the Board for many years, both as a member of a “ B” Com- 
mittee, before which parents are summoned, and as a manager. 
In the former character, I have been very familiar with the 
paper said to have been disinterred. It was used in every case 
of application for remission of fees. I take the liberty to 
regard the objections now made to it as fanciful; but it was of 
little use, as it was filled up by the visitor with answers given by 
the parents, which on the most critical points were not verified 
by other inquiries. But the visitor had to make the return 
and send it to head-quarters, to be laid, I believe, before 
the Bye-laws Committee of the Board. Offensive or harm- 
less, useful or useless, this paper, under the new scheme, 
has practically fallen into disuse. It is not sent to 
parents, and in no case have they to fill it up. The parents 
receive only a notice requiring them to attend before a sub- 
committee of managers, and the managers have the power to 
recommend remission of the fee after ‘questioning the parent; 
if their recommendations receive the signature of a divisional 
member of the Board, they take effect at once. It seemed to 
me at first that the paper of questions had disappeared 
altogether; but I found that the managers may, if they wish 
for further information, ask for it from the visitors, in which 
case the information will be given in the old way. No change 
takes place in the mode of using the paper, if it is used at all; 
but it will only be used in exceptional cases. It has not as yet 
been used once in the Lisson Grove quarter. 

So that, with regard to this paper, the character of the 
change not only differs from, but is the actual reverse of, what 
you and others have been led to suppose. The scheme has, so 
far, worked extremely well in this locality, and all the twelve 
head-teachers with whom I have had to do are pleased with its 
results. In one department, the fees paid in one week have 
been more than double the amount obtained in a previous week. 
But the difficulty of the scheme will begin when the prosecution 
of parents for non-payment begins. Parents can only be prose- 
cuted reasonably and successfully in really bai cases; and if it 
is found that prosecution is very rare, the old carelessness is 
not unlikely to recur. 

I will only add that I have no interest in defending the party 
at the Board which now has the majority ; I have always sup- 
ported their opponents.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Liuzwetyn Davizs. 

55 Blandford Square, N.W., October 26th. 


[If the case is »s Mr. Davies says, we are glad to hear it, and 
are very sorry that we were misled; but it is odd the Board did 
not publish this defence themselves. Anyhow, our substantial 
objection to the new policy, the exclusion of the children from 
school, remains as before.—Ep. Spectator.] 


(To tHe Eptror oF THE “ SPecTaTor.”’ | 

Str,—The Spectator has not, I trust, lost that character for 
straightforwardness in acknowledging a mistake which has for 
a long time past distinguished it. It is in that hope that I 
venture to direct your attention to a series of misstatements 
contained in your article of October 23rd on the above subject. 
You there state that the School Board “set to work to disinter 
some private instructions to School Board visitors suggesting 
points of inquiry to them in dealing with applications for 
remission from fees or excuses for non-payment, and converted 
them into forms of public interrogatories to be filled up by 
parents applying for remissions or failing to send their fees 
regularly.” That statement is absolutely and wholly without 
any foundation in fact. No such “conversion” has taken 
place. The interrogatories to which you refer occupy the same 
position and are put to the same use in the present mode of 
procedure as they occupied in that which it has displaced. It 
was not filled up by the parents then; it is not filled up by the 
parents now. 

Again, the writer states that if the child “ returns feeless, 
then the interrogatories are administered.” There is no truth 
in that statement. Again, you state that the School Board 
have “agreed to postpone the enforcement of the ‘ exclusion 
rule’ for a month.” There is no rule known by that name. 
There is a provision for “ non-admission,” which is not precisely 
the same thing as “exclusion.” But I do not care to discuss 
what is a mere misuse of language. What I desire to do is to 
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state the facts accurately. Now, the School Board have not 
agreed to postpone the enforcement of the non-admission rule 
fora month. What they have agreed to do is to give discretion 
to the local managers to put it into operation or not, as they 
may think fit, for the space of another month. The reason of 
this is that the arrears of work to be done in hearing cases 
for remission, owing to the complete collapse of the old system, 
rendered it necessary to give local managers this additional time 
in certain cases, in order that they might overtake the arrears of 
this past neglect. 

Upon such blunders in simple matters of fact the writer has 
built up a series of deductions which are akin to the blunders 
upon which they are based. A writer who ventures to make 
predictions as to the future cannot expect much credence to be 
given to his vaticinations when he is totally mistaken as to the 
facts of the present. 

A very pregnant article of yours in your issue of October 
16th (p. 1,374), on the Home-rule canard of the Daily News, 
supplies me with a few sentences of your own which I did not 
think, when I read them, would be so completely applicable as 
they prove to be, to an article in the Spectator of the following 
week :—“ The Americans employ a good phrase in the analysis 
of any new delusion or imposition; they speak of the ‘trunk’ 
lie.” ‘The ‘trunk’ delusion in the present case was a passage 
in” some daily newspapers which have not attempted to under- 
stand the School Board scheme. “On it rested the whole airy 
fabric. From this ‘trunk’ were made to sprout, in cunning 
interlacement, the various opinions expressed by ”’ non-respon- 
sible members of the Board. “The product of this patchwork 
was” the article in the Spectator of October 23rd, on “The 
London School Board and the Fee Question.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joszrpu R. DIGGLE, 
Chairman of the School Board for London. 


School Board for London, Victoria Embankment, October 28th. 


[Is not the distinction between “ non-admission ” and “ exclu- 
sion ” one too nice for such beings as we are P—Ep. Spectator. ] 


THE ENDOWED SCHOOL ACTS COMMITTEE. 

|To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—One may venture to conjecture that, though Mr. Jesse 
Collings declined to sit upon the Committee or to give evidence 
before it, his views were not left unrepresented, and that we may 
find in the answers of Sir Horace Davey (5,120-5,342) a state- 
ment of them which is as complete and as able as Mr. Collings 
himself could have desired. 

The principal point in Sir Horace’s evidence is a bold applica- 
tion of the doctrine of cy-prés. It is allowed on all hands that 
the general object of the educational endowments of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries (for it is to these periods that the vast 
majority of these foundations belong) was the teaching of 
“‘grammar,” and that by “grammar” the founders meant 
the Greek and Latin languages. The principle of administra- 
tion has been this, to go on teaching the classical languages, 
though with a considerable extension of late years, in the 
direction of other subjects, and to regard the class which avails 
itself of the instruction as a matter of secondary importance. In 
other words, the application of the cy-prts doctrine has been 
that the primary object of the founder was the teaching of Greek 
and Latin, and that to continue that teaching was to come 
nearest to his intention. Sir Horace Davey’s proposed applica- 
tion is this :—‘‘In regard to those grammar-schools which are 
expressly for the poor children of particular parishes, it seems 
to me that poor children are the primary objects, and not the 
teaching them grammar.” (5,268.) This view he repeats, and 
expounds with a good deal of force, but does not, I think, 
succeed in making it probable. The object of the pre-Reforma- 
tion foundations, which are but few in number, was possibly 
eleemosynary ; but when we consider the dominant feeling of the 
period to which the grammar-schools belong, we shall have no 
doubt that their object was literary. It was the time, to put it 
shortly, of the English revival of letters, a movement which 
many causes combined to pustpone in this country to a period 
long after that which had seen it in full activity on the Con- 
tinent. In view of this, it is only reasonable to conclude that 
any mention of the poor, wherever it is made, was little more 
than accidental; or, if that statement seems too strong, that 
the benefit of a particular class was an object wholly inferior in 
the founder’s mind to his general desire for the advancement of 
learning. 





It is a curious thing that no one seems to 
actual facts about founders’ wills. Mr. C, prewate aaa the 
Horace Davey the question, “ You think the suena = 
generally were intended pretty largely for the poor ~- - 
could only draw from him the very vague answer, «| . 
some grammar-schools were expressly for the poor ane 
other grammar-schools (and that is the more usual Sovnal an 
grammar-school) were for the children of such and such a nib 
inclading therefore the children of parents of all dada » 
Even when pressed as to the intention of the more angj nt 
grammar-schools, he could only answer, “I cannot say man 
retracted an opinion which he had hazarded about the tevies of 
the foundation of Rugby. And, again (5,285), “The poor are I 
should say, frequently mentioned; but if I were cross-examined 
to say what I meant by ‘frequently,’ and in what proportion of 
the foundations they were mentioned, I should not be able to give 
a definite answer.” It might be worth while to obtain some definite 
information on this point, were it not that free education, which 
whether we like it or not, seems to be looming in the near 
future, would take away all practical value from the result, If 
primary education is to be given altogether at the cost of the 
State, we may be sure that secondary education, which will also 
have its claim to be free, will be left in undisturbed possession 
of its endowments, whether legitimate or usurped. 

Sir Horace is, one is glad to see, in favour of what is com. 
monly called “the ladder.” ‘ Boys who distinguish themselves. 
should have free or partially free education in a superior school, 
and then, perhaps, in a still better school, until they reach the- 
University by a sort of ladder,” though he has “a difficulty in 
saying that the funds can be altogether diverted from the 
direct elementary education of the poor.” (4,146-47.) The 
difference of opinion seems, then, practically reduced to a 
minimum. Even allowing the new application of the cy-prvs: 
doctrine, there will not be more than enough for the working 
of the “ladder” system in the grammar-schools (confessedly a 
minority) that were expressly founded for the children of the 
poor. 

The actual working of this system is a subject of much more 
practical interest. The difficulty, only too well known to 
all elementary and second-grade schoolmasters anxious to 
avail themselves of it, is that the boys whom it is intended 
to benefit find themselves terribly behind in the race. A 
boy of twelve, for instance, comes from a primary school 
into a second-grade school, and finds that he has to begin 
Latin, which some of his schoolfellows have been learning for 
three or more years; and if he overcomes this difficulty, when 
he wants to move up into a first-grade school, he will find him- 
self at a disadvantage in the matter of Greek. Still, the “ ladder” 
does help some tomount. Canon Evans gave in (3,954) a most 
satisfactory statement from the Head Master of King Edward 
VI.’s School at Birmingham. From this it appears that in less 
than eight years (since the framing of the new scheme in 1878); 
three boys from public elementary schools have passed through 
the school to Oxford and Cambridge, two have gone to the 
Mason Science College, and six have matriculated in the 
University of London. At the present time, “ out of the first 
thirty boys in the school, five were formerly in public elementary 
schools.” It is probably better that the boys should pass at 
once from the primary into the first-grade school. The inter- 
mediate step of the second-grade school is too likely to cause a 
fatal waste of time. Another important point is that the 
exhibitions should be increased in value, and should give not 
only a free education, but a contribution at least towards 
maintenance. Mr. Lawrence, Rector of Bermondsey, thinks 
that the working class do not feel disposed to take them up 
for their children,—in fact, cannot afford to doit. (4,730.) In 
any redistribution of grammar-school funds this object ought to- 
be kept in view; to allow them to be applied in relief of rates. 
would be a most deplorable waste.—I am, Sir, &c., 

EMERITUS. 





NONCONFORMISTS AND AN EDUCATED MINISTRY. 


(To THE EpirorR o¥ THE “‘ SPECTATOR,’’} 


Sin,—It is a matter of real grief to not a few of your readers 
and admirers that—in spite of your proverbial and undoubtedly 
genuine candour, and the best of intentions—your columns s0- 
often reveal the most extraordinary misconceptions with respect 
to Nonconformist affairs. In a paragraph of your current 
number concerning “Mansfield College,” you speak of the 
establishment of that institution as “a confession that for Non- 
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ists, . 
ne ,” and you further seek to indicate the nature of the 


change that has passed over the body, by the statement 
et it is now “creditable” for a Nonconformist preacher to be 
“ an instracted divine.” As one well acquainted especially with 
one Nonconformist body—the Independents, or Congregation- 
alists—I cannot help saying that this assertion, or rather the 
misconception implied in it, strikes me as almost grotesque. 

The theological training of students for the Nonconformist 
ministry has long been beyond comparison more complete than 
that of the corresponding class in the Church of England. I 
have sometimes been amazed to see with what ease a “ title to 
orders ” has been obtained in that body. An ordinary degree; 
a testimonial to character; an invitation, probably from an old 
friend “in orders,” to an easy curacy; a little private reading 
for the Bishop’s examiuation,—and the thing is done. 

Under similar circumstances, the Nonconformist student, 
whether with or without the University degree, must devote not 
Joss than three, sometimes four, years to pure theological study. 
Systematic theology, hermeneutics, and homiletics, together 
qith the critical study of the Greek of the New Testament and 
the Hebrew of the Old, form the subject-matter of academic 
study under the best qualified Professors that may be available. 
And as for the supposed revolution, I much fear there is less 
Jearning in the Nonconformist bodies now than there was a 
generation ago. 

Lam afraid, Sir, that the majority of those who have written 
in your columns on Nonconformist matters, have been in the 
position of our late much-beloved Bishop of Manchester, who a 
very few years before his death told us, with his wonted 
irresistible simplicity, that he had uever in his life been inside a 
Nonconformist place of worship.—I am, Sir, &c., 

An Ex-Proressor oF A Nonconrormist COLLEGE. 


[We have received many letters on this subject, all in the 
game tone. We had not the slightest intention of denying that 
many Nonconformist bodies value theological knowledge. We 
referred to secular mental culture, which forty years ago seemed 
to us unduly undervalued. Even now, no Nonconformist body 
not Presbyterian insists on thorough secular education as a 
condition of the Ministry.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE MUTILATION OF ANIMALS. 
(To THE EpiTor or THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ | 


$1r,—You observe, in the Spectator of October 16th, upon the 


horror created in England by the mutilation of animals, which 


is so common a form of crime in Ireland. It would, indeed, be 
impossible to exaggerate the disgust felt by most Englishmen 
at this detestable barbarity. 

Unhappily, however, the very act which, when done by one set 

of people, excites such deep indignation, appears, when done by 
another set of people, to pass almost without notice. Cutting 
off the tails of cattle and horses is one of the commonest and 
most reprobated exploits of the moonlighters. Now, in “ Horse 
and Man,” a book lately published by a well-known writer, the 
Rev. J. G. Wood, an account is given of the operation of 
“docking ” horses’ tails, which, after having gone entirely out of 
use for many years, has of late again become the fashion. A 
considerable portion of the tail is first cut off, and then the 
stump is seared with a hot iron to stop the bleeding. The thing 
is often done by rough and unskilful men, and a case is referred 
to in which the operation took nearly half an hour, and the 
irons had to be heated three times before the bleeding could be 
stanched. Instances are not uncommon in which docking has 
brought on lock-jaw. So far as the wretched animals operated 
on are concerned, they probably suffer less in the hands of the 
Irish moonlighter than in those of the English farrier, for the 
former does not, I presume, use hot irons, and if an animal 
bleeds to death, it is a happy deliverance from suffering to it, 
though it is a loss to its owner. 

I know not whether it is more revolting to inflict exquisite 
torture on a defenceless animal to gratify a savage revenge, or 
to comply with a fashion as ugly as it is cruel. As usual, 
there stands a vested interest in the way of amendment, for the 
practice of docking is a source of profit to veterinary-surgeons 
and farriers. Yet ought not the horror felt by Englishmen 
when they read of these vile cruelties in Ireland, to shame them 
out of sanctioning cruelties just as vile at home?—I am, Sir, 


&e., xX. 


as for all others who teach, human learning is a| 





POETRY. 


IDYLLS OF THE ILIAD.—XIV. 
PRIAM. 

As when, within the courtyard of a king, 
A stately oak, planted by former men, 
Spreads wide its sacred shelter, till the day, 
When foemen burst the gates, and wanton hands 
Scatter the moss-grown altar, and the axe 
Lops the young branches, but the sturdier limbs 
Not yet are severed, and the giant trunk 
Stands steadfast, scarred with wounds, so Priam stood, 
Severed of all the sons, whom ten fierce years 
Had sent to stand beside Persephone 
In Hades. Now, new fear possessed his soul, 
Searching the crowd, nor could his eager gaze 
Give to their father’s eye his two fair boys, 
Lycaon, Polydore, his latest born, 
Who in their wanton mirth that morn had sought 
Forbidden war, and found untimély death, 
Nor e’er returned to Troy; for Peleus’ son 
Had slain them by Scamander, merciless 
For dead Patroclus. Therefore were his eyes 
Dimmed with vain straining, till a nearer shock 
Froze them to sudden fixedness, for lo! 
So far from forth the walls as a strong man 
May hurl the quoit, contending in the games, 
Achilles strode exultant, and his brass 
Flamed all about him, as in autumn flames 
The baleful dogstar, boding death to men. 
His dreadful spear, huge as a weaver’s beam, 
Flashed in the sunshine, as a beacon shines 
To warn some far-off city of its foe, 
Or like the levinbolt of angry Zeus. 
His eagle glance was quick to mark the coign, 
Where Hector stood in shadow, pondering doubts 
Of flight or battle, nor could brace his will 
This way or that, for all his soul was dark, 
Eyeing swift death: to whom his aged sire, 
Stretching vain hands of prayer, thus made his moan: 
“O Hector, O my son, sole hope, sole stay 
Of all within the walls who own me king, 
Of me the king, and her, whose wrinkled breasts 
Plead with me to the child whom once they fed, 
Face not yon dreadful man, whose hand hath wrought 
Death to thy kin, and some, for greed of gain, 
Hath sold to other lands, and I am left, 
Lone, save of thee; and thee his skill of fight, 
Greater than thine, will master, and will give 
Thy body to the vultures for their food. 
Then will the hour be near, when sacred Troy 
Shall fall in flames, and I shall;die the death 
Most shameful to an old man, for the dogs, 
Whom mine own hands have fed, will rend my limbs, 
Naked, before my door; but thou, my son, 
Pity thy sire, ere pity be too late.” 
So spake he, suppliant, and with either hand 
Tore his white hair for grief ; and Hector heard, 
But hearkened not, because high Zeus had willed 
That he should die this day, and, dying, bring 
Glory to Peleus’ son, and bale to Troy. 
So, when his doom was wrought, and fell revenge 
Had spent itself, and Priam’s grief was spent, 
As the first flames of some rich funeral pyre 
Are spent, but deep within the whitened ash 
The red fire glows, and gathers, and devours, 
So hoary Priam, strung to high resolve 
By the hot fire within, and one who came 
With bidding sent by pity from above, 
Queen of the rainbow, messenger of Zeus, 
Bade yoke his Mysian mules, and heap the car 
With choicest wealth of ransom, broideries, 
Beakers of gold, and what of costliest 
His coffers stored; then, while all gathered Troy 
Strove with loud tears to turn his steadfast mind, 
Mounted his chariot, and at eve fared forth, 
Untended, but Idzeus led the mules. 
So, by kind Hermes’ guidance to the trench, 
And fencing of the ships, through moonless night, 
They came, and Hermes closed the sentries’ eyes, 
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And drew the bars, and to Achilles’ tent 

The silent wheels sped safely. Then the king 

Fell prone, and clasped the conqueror’s knees, and kissed 
The hand that slew his Hector, and the place 

Was filled with weeping, as a rainstorm fills 

A mountain channel, rolling down the rocks ; 

So they the tent, nor might a man discern 

Foeman from friend, for sudden ruth had rolled 
The blackness from Achilles’ soul, and won 

Grace for the suppliant, and the suppliant’s prayer. 
Then with his ransomed dead the king returned, 
Grief in his heart, but grief with tempering joy, 
Musing the pyre, and urn, and obsequies ; 

Nor heedful of the day, which soon should dawn, 
When, slain by Pyrrhus’ sword, himself should lie, 
A severed trunk, and corpse without a name. 








O. OctEz. 
BOOKS. 
——@—_—— 
DR. MAUDSLEY’S ATTACK ON SUPER- 
NATURALISM.* 


WE have read this book with great care and great interest, and 
have found in it the clearest evidence that one of the ablest 
and best-read of the materialists simply cannot adopt his own 
wise counsel, “to see the thing as it is on all occasions, at what- 
ever cost to prejudice or feeling, and not to go a step in assent 
beyond the measure of the evidence.” (p. 61.) It appears to us, 
on the contrary, that no writer on philosophical subjects with 
whom we have recently met, so often falls into the trap against 
which he solemnly warns his readers of allowing it to be the 
sufficient refutation of an alleged fact that it does not accord 
with his own mood of feeling. (p. 334.) “ Any system,” says 
Dr. Maudsley, with great weight and justice, “ whether 
philosophical or theological, which does not embrace the facts, 
be it the most lofty and spiritual in the world,”—and we 
suppose he would not object to our saying that the same holds 
good of the most ostentatiously unspiritual system in the world, 
—‘ but shrinks and shelters itself from unwelcome facts, is as 
ill-grounded and inadequate as the meanest theory which behaves 
in a similar fashion,—essentially a structure apart from the 
living body of true knowledge, not un organic part of it.” It 
seems to us that no words describe better the main drift and 
temper of Dr. Maudsley’s book than these; and we say this by 
no means because he adopts a view of human nature which 
seems to us entirely mistaken, but because he shows so un- 
conquerable a dislike to facing the main evidence with which he 
ought to have dealt from his own point of view, and seems so 
completely unable to appreciate the true force even of the 
evidence which he does refer to. 

Dr. Maudsley’s book is written to demolish the evidence for 
what is called the supernatural, and for what, whether it be of 
a piece with the whole system of Nature in its largest sense,— 
i.e. including in the word “ Nature” the highest life of man,—or 
not, is certainly supernatural if we understand by Nature only 
what Dr. Mandsley understands by it,—namely, the whole 
outcome of physical causes. But he is so prepossessed against 
the evidence for anything like the preponderance of mind in 
Nature, that when he comes to deal with the class of pheno- 
mena which most need careful consideration,—such as the late 
Dr. Carpenter discussed so ably in his Mental Physiology,—he 
simply pooh-poohs the evidence before him, and, indeed, though 
without mentioning Dr. Carpenter, expressly describes the view 
taken by Dr. Carpenter of some of these phenomena,—namely, 
the stigmata found on ecstaticas,—as the view of “some quasi- 
scientific authors.” (p. 261.) Again, he mocks at the Society 
for Psychical Research for attempting to investigate the evi- 
dence for a class of facts which it does not suit him to regard 
as facts at all, though no Society could possibly have been more 
zealous to expose the fallacies of credulity on which he himself 
dwells so eagerly. We venture to say that if Dr. Maudsley 
could persuade himself to look candidly into the evidence col- 
lected for the appearance (say) of “ phantasms of the living ” to 
persons at a distance, by that Society, and the sort of informa- 
tion conveyed by telepathic impressions, it would alter the whole 
drift of his philosophy, whether he accepted the evidence for 
apparitions of the dead or not. But Dr. Maudsley will have 





* Natural Causes and Supernatural Seemings, By Henry Maudsley, M.D. 
LL.D. London: Kegan Paul, , uf , = 


Trench, and Co. 


ial 
nothing to do with facts which do not suit him, and on. 
temptuously brands this decidedly sceptical Socicty, some of 
whose members have attempted to break down the belief in 
personality by arguments far more subtle than Dr. Mands 
himself has produced, as a mere Society of ghost-seerg and 
ghost-seekers. Dr. Maudsley is, indeed, if we judge him rightly 
one of the most utter victims of prepossession among those who 
have ever dealt with investigations in which Prepossession jg 
fatal to success. 

Let us now try to summarise as honestly as we can the drift 
of Dr. Maudsley’s argument, not suppressing, but enforcing, 99 
far as the present writer has the capacity to do so, the stronger 
aspects of that argument. Dr. Maudsley first enumerates 
those various causes which have led men to believe in the 
supernatural, and which are nevertheless due not to human 
capacity, but rather to human incapacity ; and these he divides 
into the incapacities inherent in all men even of sound ming: 
and the incapacities for correct apprehension which may rather 
be called capacities for delusion arising from unsoundness of 
mind; finally, he dwells on the further capacities for delusion 
which lie in the adoption of what he calls a philosophy of 
intuition or ecstatic illumination, which he himself evidently 
regards as a subdivision of the second class of causes, though 
he is respectful enough to the great men who have accepted 
intuitions as trastworthy, not to lump them with the victims of 
mental disease. 

Dr. Maudsley begins his story of the mistakes in which 
supernatural creeds have originated with the disposition of men 
to fancy that what they have experienced once, they will ex. 
perience again. Omens which were followed by good luck will 
be followed by good luck again, and so, again, of the evil omens 
which have been followed by misfortune. The ease with which 
the mind falls into the rut of one or two experiences misleads 
it. It is much easier to expect what has happened once 
or twice, than to expect anything else. Again, says Dr, 
Maudsley, it is easier to remember the instances which 
illustrate a current maxim, than the instances which tend to 
upset it. If you pray for a friend’s recovery and he recovers, 
you are much more struck by the result, than you are 
if you pray for it and he dies. At least, so says Dr, 
Maudsley, though we do not in the least believe that he is 
right. We think that he confounds the case where a predicted 
event is autecedently quite improbable——as when a dream 
described and written down before it is fulfilled, anticipates in 
minute detail some highly improbable actual event,—with the 
very different case where the coincidence of agreement is just 
as likely as, or more likely perhaps than, the failure of such 
a coincidence; in which case, the failure of the coincidence 
affects us just as much as the coincidence itself, and with quite 
as much justice. But, according to Dr. Maudsley, a few 
coincidences affect us much more than a great many failures of 
coincidence. And no doubt this may be true in one case,— 
namely, where the authority of a former generation of believers 
teaches the existing generation to expect these coincidences, so. 
that the weight of a time-honoured tradition has to be set off 
against the force which the failure of the coincidence would 
otherwise exert. The habit of deferring to authority, as it 
necessarily moulds the life of the child, moulds in large measure 
also the lives of grown-up children. Therefore we agree with 
Dr. Maudsley that imperfect coincidences, when their sug- 
gestions have once been accepted by one generation, very easily 
crystallise into the authoritative creed of the next, though we 
cannot agree in his doctrine exactly as he states it. Now, since, 
on all religious subjects, observation and reasoning, says Dr. 
Maudsley, are difficult or impossible, on all such subjects crude 
observations are especially likely to dominate us; and so, 10 
doubt, they are, if they are accepted and imposed on society by 
any respected authority. Add to this, that shrewd men will 
often avail themselves of the credulity of our race to impose 
upon them a belief in their own inspiration, and we need not 
be surprised that many crude religious notions are so easily 
accepted on the authority of credulous or insincere or half- 
sincere persons, 

Again, observation is a slow and difficult process, which for 
perfect accuracy needs all sorts of instruments which are not 
easily obtained; and till it is matured, the human mind, im- 
patient of ignorance, is eager to accept any marvel which palms 
itself off as knowledge. Men love to think themselves above 
Nature and to command Nature, and hence they mis-see what 








they can only see aright by distrusting their own bias. Thus, 
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from want of opportunity and means of observation, from want 
ihe habit of observing accurately, and from want of sincerity 
7 icating the trae character of the evidence, and in 


‘ muo 
pe ’s own bias, all sorts of false supernatural beliefs 


jndging on° ns 
have sprung up. Add to these causes the fertility of the 
imagination, and the delight which men take in the exercise of 


theimagination, and there is sufficient explanation, according to 
Dr. Maudsley, of supernatural beliefs, without assuming any 
real object. of those beliefs, even when we have to deal with 
normal or sound minds. 

Next, Dr. Maudsley comes to persons of more or less 

unsound minds, persons often of the most brilliant imagina- 
tions, who are incapable of weighing evidence that does not 
suit them, and are yet capable of exerting a vast influence 
on others. Nor are such persons necessarily at all insincere, 
for, says Dr. Maudsley, in a rather striking sentence,—of 
the trath of which a man could hardly be esteemed a good 
judge, unless he had been himself out of his mind, and yet 
able to remember accurately the experience gained in that 
condition,—“ the sincerest person to self, and at the same time, 
the insincerest to Nature all round, is the lunatic.” (p. 156.) 
That may or may not be so,—we should have thought, 
with great deference to Dr. Maudsley’s very large experience of 
the insane, that one of the first notes of insanity was the 
inability to be sincere to self,—but we should not think of dis- 
puting with Dr. Maudsley that, whether sincere or insincere in 
the highest sense, there is a sort of genius (not the highest) 
which is closely akin to unsoundness of mind, and which never- 
theless is capable of exerting very great influence over the creed of 
others. Dr. Maudsley treats St. Theresa, Mahomet, apparently 
even St. Paul, as having originated supernatural beliefs under 
the influence of some great illusion or delusion; and he 
even refers to the charges brought against our Lord of being 
beside himself, in the same connection, though without expressly 
endorsing them. Finally, in the section on the attainment 
of supernatural knowledge by supposed illumination, Dr. 
Maudsley insists that Divine illumination of a finite being is 
an impossibility, since it implies that the finite can become 
infinite, or the infinite finite, and he insists that this is a con- 
tradiction in terms. He holds that all so-called intuitions of 
Gol are mere extravagant efforts of the mind to escape from its 
own limits by an ecstasy which is a sort of self-violence. He 
describes all so-called illumination or intuition as a “ method of 
obtaining revelations of the infinite, by being at one time infinite 
and at another time finite, and of communicating, as finite to 
finite beings, experiences as infinite.” (p. 273.) And this Dr. 
Maudsley derides as unmeaning nonsense. He is very indignant 
with Cardinal Newman for saying that the sense of moral 
obligation impressed by conscience on the mind, involves belief 
in an invisible and Divine ruler whose mandate the conscience 
transmits. This shows only that Dr. Maudsley has no 
conception of what Cardinal Newman means by moral 
obligation. For to Cardinal Newman it is of the very 
essence of the experience referred to, that the curb is 
put upon the inward desires by an invisible and inward 
authority whose perfect holiness is thereby attested. Dr. 
Maudsley also mocks at Dr. Martineau’s philosephy of religion 
as “a strained subjective experience transformed into objective 
being,—in other words, the objectivation of a psycholepsy.” 
All religious philosophy that does not, like Pascal’s, profess 
absolute despair of in any sense intellectually apprehending 
the Divine, he treats as the unwholesome freak of a morbid self- 
consciousness. Indeed, Dr. Maudsley is always making raids 
against self-consciousness and magnifying the unconscious 
self, though we need hardly say that, like other assailants of 
self-consciousness, he can only pierce it with shafts consciously 
manufactured, shafts therefore which would drive as deep into 
his own philosophy as they do into the philosophy of his 
opponents, 


Such is, as far as we can make it so in a brief article, a 
fair summary of Dr. Maudsley’s doctrine. We cannot say 
that he seems to us even to assail effectively the principles 
Which he is so anxious to subvert. There is nothing new in 
showing that even sound minds are very apt to jump at 
quite unfounded beliefs, nor in showing that unsound minds are 
still more apt to do s8, nor in showing that unsound minds, if 
carried away by a contagious enthusiasm, may exert great in- 
fluence over others. All that Dr. Maudsley contends for may be 
granted, except, indeed, the exploded doctrine (borrowed from 
ean Mansel, we imagine) that the infinite is necessarily abso- 





lutely inapprehensible to the finite,—a doctrine which seems to 
us utterly empty of meaning. What we know of the universe 
is that it is in all its constituent elements measurable and finite, 
and even though space be infinite, and, for anything we know, 
force and matter also, the only meaning of “infinite” in this 
sense, is that in this infinite there is no limit to the number of the 
measurable finites. But itis most absurd to maintain that if there 
be a Creator of all this infinitude, he must be infinite in any sense 
which denies him the fullest access to the finite constituents of 
his own universe. If the creative mind has in any sense expressed 
itself in creation, that expression must be decipherable. If 
not, then creation is no expression of the Creator, and the term 
“Creator” is a misnomer. It is as absurd to infer that because 
we are finite we can hold no intercourse with the Infinite, as to 
argue that because a line extends infinitely in both directions, 
you cannot by examining a finite portion of it know in what 
directions it tends. What we do know of the universe is that 
it is controlled by forces stamped with the stamp of a common 
origin, and strewn with materials which, though immeasurable, 
and to our apprehension at least virtually infinite, yet bear the 
imprint of proceeding from the same storehouse. If, then, we can 
unriddle a good part of the riddle of force and matter,—infinite 
though they may be,—what is to hinder us from unriddling, if the 
Divine mind so wills it,a good part of the riddle of his spiritual 
purposes for us? A power that is infinitely beyond us, may reveal 
to us some of the spiritual and moral constituents of his nature 
as easily as he can reveal some of the physical constituents of 
matter and force. To use “ The Infinite” as Dr. Maudsley does, 
is not to magnify, but to minify it, to declare it incompetent 
to have relations with its own work; whereas true reverence 
would put no limit to the power of a Creator to reveal his nature 
to the creatures he had fashioned in his image. Indeed, nothing 
seems to us more ridiculous than to treat limitlessness as if it 
expressed a positive incapacity. The real question on the answer 
to which the existence of religion hangs, is whether our limited 
knowledge, limited powers, limited sense of right and wrong, 
come from above or from beneath, from a mind above us, or from 
physical forces beneath us, If they come from a higher mind, 
it is ludicrous to warn that higher mind off the finite, on the 
ground that, by virtue of its very might, it is impotent to know, 
or be known by, its own creatures. 

Now, this question,—whether there is or is not evidence of 
mental and spiritual qualities informing the infinite energies of 
the universe, and consciously educating man’s finite mind, in- 
stead of blind and unconscious forces blindly giving birth to 
the human mind,—is just the one question which Dr. Maudsley 
never touches at all. He is so in love with his own pessimism, 
with his theory that illusions govern us, sometimes for good, 
sometimes for evil, though eventually for evil, that he never 
even states the question on which the whole controversy hinges. 
Is the belief of all the highest minds that they have been taught 
by a yet higher and invisible mind, especially on the side of 
moral duty, false or true? Was Socrates childish for believing 
in his demon ? Was Moses an impostor or a dreamer when he 
declared the ‘I am” to the Israelites as his guide and inspirer ? 
Was the central commandment to love God with all the heart and 
soul and strength a mere imaginative preliminary for the com- 
mand to love one’s neighbour as oneself? Is it true or is it not 
true that every genuine prophet of all time has felt himself in 
communication with a higher and invisible mind, in whore 
nature he was participating whenever he attained to true 
prophecy? Is it really credible that those who have changed the 
whole face of the world, like Moses, Isaiah, our Lord, and St. 
Paul, knew so little of their own minds, that they were under a 
gross delusion in thinking that the light which came to them 
came from a conscious Spirit infinitely higher than their own? 
This certainly is what Dr. Maudsley thinks of great men,—to 
him they are either (1), dupes; or (2), dupers; or (3), duped 
dupers. We will give his own words :— 

‘The persons who take leading parts in the great drama of human 
life seem, on the whole, to fall naturally into three principal classes : 
1. Those who, believing seriously in its transcendent importance, take 
it in tragical earnest, and are ready to sacrifice strength and wealth 
and even life in its service: the mainly or wholly dupes. 2. Those 
who do not believe in it seriously at all, pretend only to take it in 
earnest, but are pleased and interested to play their parts in it as 
accomplished actors, and to make the most for themselves out of it 
in position, profit, and occupation: the mainly or wholly dupers. 3. 
The intermediate, mixed, and large class of persons, who, owing to 
the predominant note of self-love in their natures, are very much in 
earnest, and at the same time very successful in identifying the right 
with their feelings and wishes; whereby it does not fail often to 
happen that they sincerely persuade themselves that their motives 
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justify the use of all means that gratify their wishes and—which for 
them is equivalent—further the righteous cause: they are the duped 
dupers; and of course they vary in characters according to the rela- 
tive preponderance of the mixed elements in them, joining at their 
opposite poles classes 1 and 2.” 

Is that a sober or rational view of human life? Is it consistent 
with sound judgment of any kind to suppose that the prophets, 
our Lord, and St. Paul were “ mainly or wholly dupes?” Dr. 
Maudsley is a pessimist who has studied unsound mind so much, 
that he attributes insanity to all really deep natures, and sanity 
only to the superficial. To him, the very idea of “ sin,”—as distin- 
guished from defect,—is an illusion. He rejects the distinction 
which Christianity laid such stress on between sins and faults ; 
and yet he admits that when “ prayer and worship cease to 
have a meaning for mankind,’ “man may be wiser, but not 
perhaps happier, than he is now.” (p. 143.) He thinks 
that “ the complete accomplishment of disillusion” for which 
he himself labours so strenuously, may very likely be “the 
close of development and the beginning of degeneration.” In 
short, he regards the knowledge of which he is so proud as not 
improbably fatal to the nature which it is to illuminate. His is 
a strange attitude of mind. But even this pessimistic view of 
the probable effect of what he regards as the acceptance of 
truth by mankind, is a sign of greater wisdom in Dr. Maudsley 
than is manifested by those who share his creed without accept- 
ing the melancholy inferences which he deduces from it. It is 
at least a sober and reasonable belief that the natural effect on 
man of a more complete knowledge of the cast-iron character of 
the universe as the materialists conceive it, will be to drive him 
headlong into the despair which best befits such desolation. And 
according to Dr. Maudsley, it is such a despair in which scientific 
illumination will ultimately end. 





MR. DOBSON’S LIFE OF STEELE.* 

Dr. Jounson called Steele “the most agreeable rake that ever 
trod the rounds of indulgence;” but the term, like many 
another clever saying, is but partially true. Steele had his 
faults, which he is frank enough to confess. Like his friend 
Addison, he sometimes drank too much; like his countryman 
Goldsmith, he was extravagant and careless of money. He 
acknowledges that he yielded to temptation, as wiser and 
stronger men have been known to do; but he never ceased to 
love and aspire after what is good, and all he did as a man of 
letters justly entitles him to rank among our “ English 
Worthies.” 

It is impossible, indeed—unless, with Mr. Dobson, we are 
able to live in Steele’s age—to realise how much the country 
owes to him for what he did and caused to be done in 
literature. The brilliant dramatists of the Restoration had 
created a world of wit that was wholly without morality. In 
that world, purity and honour, domestic love and Christian 
charity, have no place; every married woman is unfaithful, and 
the worst of vices only afford food for laughter. Collier’s Short 
View of the immorality of the stage, published in 1698, was, as 
every reader knows, a powerful and brilliant attack on the most 
popular literature of the age; but Steele was a greater reformer 
than Collier, not, indeed, through his didactic dramas, one of 
which, as he imagined, was “damned for its piety,” but by 
the publication of the Tatler in 1709. He showed, for 
the first time in that age, how possible it was to be 
witty without being offensive, to be serious without making 
the reader yawn, to laugh at the follies and to satirise 
the vices of the age with a liveliness and a humour at 
once charming and instructive. We do not forget, of course, 
what splendid assistance Addison afforded his friend in the 
Tatler and Spectator, nor the generous way in which Steele 
acknowledged it. “I fared,” he writes, “like a distressed 
Prince who calls in a powerful neighbour to his aid: I was 
undone by my auxiliary; when I had once called him in, I 
could not subsist without dependence on him.” But even if we 
were to adopt Lord Macaulay’s extravagant assertion, that any 
five numbers of the T'atler which we owe to Addison are more 
valuable than all the two hundred numbers in which he 
had no share, it must not be forgotten that in all pro- 
bability we owe everything that charms us in Addison 
to his friend Steele. He started the Tatler, and had pro- 
duced about eighty numbers before Addison became a fre- 
quent contributor; and if Addison acted in concert with his 
friend in the Spectator, the project seems to have been due to 
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Steele, who brought the journal to an end, and started {h 
Guardian, without asking the advice of any one, , 
“T prefer open-hearted Steele with all his faulis, to Addi 
with all his essays,” was the exclamation of Leigh Hunt, The 
preference is excusable. The exquisite art of Addison, hig ee e 
summate humour, his calm wisdom, his delicacy of style = 
character-drawing, are beyond the range of Steele. But Stock 
as a man is more loveable; and the freshness and pathos of . 
essays, their ease and vivacity, make them singularly attractine 
There is nothing in the Tatler to compete with the immortal 
creation of Sir Roger de Coverley ; but the book, though inferio 
to the Spectator n iterary art, is livelier and more amugip 
The following estimate of the position held by the two friends . 
relation to the T'atler seems to us eminently just :— 


“ The praise that cannot be withheld from the merit of Addison’ 
performance must not mislead us into forgetting that he wag after 
all only a contributor, and a contributor, moreover, whose aid = 
tendered when the periodical for which he worked was already well 
established. .... . It was Steele who originated and designed jt. 
it was Steele upon whom fell the burden and heat of the day ; and 
upon Steele devolved the duty of providing an unfailing supply of 
material. Neither these conditions, nor Steele’s own literary habits 
were favourable to the best kind of work. We find, as we might 
expect to find, frequent traces of haste and hurry; we find algo not 
as in Addison’s case, careful elaborations from some remote 
suggestion, but rapidly improvised utterances springing from 
the casual prompting of the moment—a face at a window 
a word in a club, a cry from a crowd. Addison seems to have 
transported his idea from the coffee-house to his quiet White. 
hall office; Steele to have found his in the street, and scribbled it 
down in the coffee-house...... Hach writer has naturally the 
defects of his qualities. If Addison delights us by his finish, he 
repeis us by his restraint and absence of fervour; if Steele is caro. 
less, he is always frank and genial. Addison’s papers are faultlesg 
in their art, and in this way achieve an excellence beyond the reach 
of Steele’s quicker and more impulsive nature. But for words 
which the heart finds when the head is seeking; for phrases glowing 
with the white-heat of a generous emotion; for sentences which 
throb and tingle with manly pity or courageous indignation, we must 
turn to the essays of Steele.”’ 


This is sound criticism, and none the less worthy of quotation 
because we have read most of it before in the introduction to 
Mr. Dobson’s Selections from Steele. There is another passage, 
quite new to us and admirably written, which we are glad to 
quote before turning from Steele as an essayist to Steele asa 
man. Here is the kind of pleasure the modern reader will 
obtain from a perusal of the Tatler,—that is to say, if he is 
blessed with Mr. Dobson’s eyes, and is able, like him, to revivify 
the past :— 


“The social sketches of the Tatler must always retain a certain 
interest. The whole of the time is mirrored in its pages. We see 
the theatre, with Betterton and Bracegirdle on the stage, or that 
‘romp,’ Mrs. Bicknell, dancing ; we see the side-box bowing ‘from 
its inmost rows’ at the advent of the radiant ‘Cynthia of the 
minute ;? we hear the shrill cries of the orange-wenches, or 
admire at the pert footmen keeping guard over their mistresses’ 
bouquets. We see the church, with its high pews, and its hour-glass 
by the pulpit; we hear, above the rustle of the fans and the cough- 
ing of the open-breasted beaux, the sonorous periods of Burnet or 
Atterbury; we scent the fragrance of Bergamot and Lavender and 
Hungary-water. We follow the gilded chariots moving slowly round 
the Ring in Hyde Park, where the lackeys fight and play chuck- 
farthing at the gates; we take the air in the Mall with the Bucks 
and Pretty Fellows; we trudge after the fine lady, bound, in ber 
glass chair, upon her interminable ‘how-dees.’? We smile at the 
showy young Templars lounging at Squire’s or Serle’s in their 
brocaded ‘night-gowns’ and strawberry sashes; we listen to the 
politicians at White’s or the Cocoa-Tree; we company with the cits 
at Batson’s and the Jews and stock-brokers at Jonathan’s. We cheapen 
cur Pekoe or Bohea at Motteux’s China Warehouse; we fill our 
boxes with musty or ‘right Spanish’ at Charles Lillie’s in Beaufort 
Buildings ; we chose a dragon-cane or a jambee at Mather’s toyshop 
in Fleet Street. We ask at Lintott’s or Tonson’s for Swift in Verse 
and Prose; we call for the latest Tatler at Morphew’s, by Stationers’ 
Hal]. It is not true that Queen Aune is dead? we are living in her 
very reign: and the Victorian era, with its steam and its socialism, 
its electric light and its local option, has floated away from us like a 
dream. 


There are portions of Steele’s life of which we know little, 
and probably shall never know more. His career as a soldier 
lies in obscurity, and it is but recently that the name of his first 
wife has been discovered,—the “dear friend’? whose death pre- 
vented her husband from finishing a comedy. She died at the 
close of 1706, and the next year Steele was making love to 
Miss Mary Scurlock, a lady whom we have to thank for 
preserving upwards of four hundred letters or notelets from 
her devoted husband. In the most insignificant of them the 
character of the man is exhibited. Swift, when he was not on 
good terms with Steele, accused him of being henpecked by his 
wife. ‘Chere is no indication of it in these domestic missives, 
written off evidently without premeditation, on the most trivial 
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subjects. Sometimes he is angry with his “ dear, dearest Prue,” 
sometimes it is evident she has been angry with him, not always 
without good cause ; but these are lovers quarrels, and do not 
prevent him from showering upon her all kinds of endearing 
epithets. “My dear little peevish, beautiful, wise governess, 
God bless you !? is the conclusion of one letter; and in another 
he writes, “Thou art such a foolish, tender thing, that there 
js no living with thee ;” and in another, “T love you better 
than the light of my eyes or the life-blood in my heart; 
but when I have let you know that, you are also to 
understand that neither my sight shall be so enchanted, or 
my affection so much master of me, as to make me forget our 
common interests. To attend my business as I ought, and 
improve my fortune, it is necessary that my time and my will 
should be under no direction but my own.” These are not the 
words of a man living under his wife’s government; but if, as 
one judges from the letters, his “dear Prue” was not always 
submissive and gentle, there were frequent grounds of provoca- 
tion that must have moved any woman of spirit. Steele was 
extravagant and careless, and there were times when, after much 
profusion, there was not “‘an inch of candle, a pound of coal, 
or a bit of meat in the house.” In marrying him, his wife, 
who brought him some fortune, expected, to use her own words, 
“a competency in worldly goods to make easy,” and she found 
difficulties and debt. That there were tiffs between them, as 
between most married folk, there can be no doubt; but there was 
probably no serious estrangement, and we know that Steele’s 
“Jovely charmer ” charmed him to the last. 

In our review, about a year ago, of Mr. Dobson’s Selections 
from Steele, we dwelt at some length on the character of the 
eighteenth-century essay. That essay is wholly unlike any 
literary production of our day, and its extraordinary popularity 
may seem strange to the modern reader. The Tatler and 
Spectator, however, supplied a great waut. They treated of 
the events, the fashions, the morals of the day, in language 
which everybody could understand. ‘Their authors wrote 
for family reading, and knew how “to come home to 
men’s business and bosoms.” The novelty of the work 
was captivating, and many a man of greater literary genius 
than Steele has won far less fame; for when we think of 
him, it is not only with gratitude for his own characteristic 
essays, but also for the more perfect work given us by his friend. 
If there are poets sown by Nature who lack the accomplishment 
of verse, so no doubt are there born essayists who are prevented 
by circumstances from discovering their power. There is no 
reason to suppose that Addison, whose repute was that of a 
poet and dramatist, would have given proof of the genius which 
places him above all English essay-writers with the single 
exception of Charles Lamb, had it not been for Richard Steele. 

We may add, in conclusion, that no living writer is better 
qualified than Mr. Dobson, by his knowledge of the period and 
by the love of it, to write the life of Steele. It is the first time 
the work has been done well. Admirable essays have been 
written about the essayist, but no biography worthy of the 
name. Mr. Dobson has, therefore, filled up a gap in literature. 
His monograph is full of matter, keen in criticism, brilliant in 
execution, and not likely to be superseded. From this praise 
some readers may be inclined to make a deduction. Even Mr. 
Dobson’s literary affluence has not prevented him from borrow- 
ing largely from himself, and it is a little irritating, perhaps, to 
find many of his best passages transferred bodily, or with slight 
verbal alterations, from another volume. This has been done, 
and without acknowledgment. 

TWO SCOTCH NOVELS.* 

Aut the scenes in A Northern Lily are not Scotch; nor are all 
the characters. But the heroine is, poor thing. Above all 
things, the best and most notable figure in the story, and, indeed, 
one of the most interesting creations in recent fiction, is her 
father, Captain Ross, a remarkable embodiment of that gritty, 
reticent Scotch stoicism which it is very difficult to appreciate in 
real life, and which it is almost impossible to reproduce in a 
novel. Captain, or “ Laird,” Ross is at bottom a good-hearted 
man, with an abrupt, almost uncivil manner. He is utterly 
unable to express his feelings. It is thus that he bids farewell 
to his daughter when she goes to England to visit relatives :— 


“It was Elsie’s last day at home; she was to start for Edinburgh 
the next morning, ard she was sitting in the drawing-room writing 
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labels—or ‘libels,’? as Bella called them—for her boxes. The day 
was wet, and the laird had been wandering disconsolately about the 
house, as his custom was when the weather was unfavourable. Ho 
had now come into the drawing-room, and Elsie became aware that 
his eyes were fixed upon her as she wrote. She looked up, pen in 
hand; the Laird eyed her fiercely. ‘Did you want anything, papa? 
she asked.—‘ You’re a good creature, Elsie; your mother was a 
good creature.’ With this remark, delivered with startling abrupt- 
ness, the Laird bolted out of the room, leaving his daughter too 
entirely transfixed with astonishment to move or speak. He came 
back in a minute or two, with a large blue envelope in his hand. 
‘ Have you any money ?” he demanded.—‘ Not enough for my journey, 
papa; I was going to ask you for some.’—‘ Count that,’ said the 
Laird.—Elsie obeyed. ‘ But—is not this more than I shall need ?— 
‘See that you travel respectably,’ said her father. ‘I hate your cheap 
excursions.’ ”’ 


When Elsie dies of fever at her father’s house, and it is more 
than suspected that her death has been brought about by the 
blundering of her step-mother, or of Lady Eleanor Fitzgerald, 
the mother of the young man (also now dead) to whom she 
had engaged herself, we have another and a final glimpse of 
the Laird :— ‘ 


““*My wife means well,’ ho said; ‘at least, I suppose so. She 
came to me with some story about a letter she had written—women 
cannot hold their tongues—if she spoke of it to you ? Lady Eleanor 
made an affirmative sign. ‘I wish it to be understood that I blame 
no one.” The Laird said this with difficulty, as if putting some force 
upon himself, and choosing his words with great care.—‘ You aro 
generous, Captain Ross,’ said Lady Eleanor.—‘ While I am upon this 
subject, which need not be returned to,’ he continued, with the same 
laborious formality, ‘I have some things here which should belong 
to you.’ He opened a desk which he had brought in with him, and 
placed in Lady Eleanor’s hands a case containing David’s watch and 
the ring which he had given to Elsie. Then, without giving her time 
to speak, he looked at the clock, and, muttering that he had some 
business to attend to which would detain him till dinner-time, and 
that he would send down Euphemia, he hastily left the room. Except 
at meals and at the moment of her departure from Rossie the next 
day, Lady Eleanor saw no more of the Laird. He was polite to her, 
and behaved to his wife with studied gentleness, evidently putting 
some strong restraint upon himself. As she drove away, and left him 
standing upon the steps, something in his figure and look brought 
tears into her eyes. They never met again; but Lady Eleanor 
always speaks of the Laird of Rossie with deep regard, almost with 
reverence.” 





Unless one has met such another as Captain Ross, one is 
inclined to regard him as a caricature of Scotch stoicism. 
But he is not; the value of his portraiture lies in its fidelity to 
nature. 

A Northern Lily may be termed a tragedy, but it can hardly 
be termed a novel in the ordinary sense. Miss Harrison—is 
this her first venture in fiction, by the way ?--describes her story, 
with one of those touches of Thackerayan sarcasm which are to 
be found here and there in it, as “ Five Years of an Uneventful 
Life.” Certainly there is but little plot in A Northern Lily. Elsie 
Ross leaves her father’s house in Scotland, on her father’s con- 
tracting a second marriage, to visit a grand-uncle in England. She 
meets with various people, mostly foolish or selfish, and ultimately 
with David Lindsay, an officer and arelative. They drift into love 
and betrothal. But David is killed, and Elsie, after refusing to 
marry Lionel, David’s brother, returns to her father’s house to 
nurse her step-mother’s children out of “ the fever.” She herself 
takes “the fever,” and dies. That is all. For the rest, A Northern 
Lily is a series of social sketches not only of life at Chippingham 
in England, where the Lindsays reside, but in the North of Scot- 
land and in Edinburgh, where she pauses on her way South. Some 
of these sketches are very good, notably Mrs. Lindsay, the wife of 
Elsie’s grand-uncle, who is afflicted with religiosity of an ultra- 
severe type, and Lady Eleanor Fitzgerald, David Lindsay’s 
mother—at once a woman of the world and a worldly woman— 
who has for her second husband a valetudinarian Irishman. Poor 
Elsie manages, during her five uneventful years as “ a lily among 
thorns,” to influence for good almost everybody she meets, not be- 
cause she sets herself deliberately to exert influence, but merely 
because she is what her father terms her, “a good creature,” and is 
unconscious that she is good. She is especially valuable, from this 
moral point of view, to Rosamond Seathwaite, afterwards Rosa- 
mond Ponsonby, who, when we are first introduced to her, is most 
unhappily married. There are some quietly comic Highland 
scenes in A Northern Lily, and a family of the name of McNab 
is remarkably well sketched as a group. In every respect A 
Northern Lily is deserving of high commendation. 

A Strange Inheritance is a novel of a very different stamp 
from A Northern Lily. Plot in it is everything; plot in A 
Northern Lily is absolutely nothing. Hugh Malcolm, of Dunree, 
is, owing to his uncle’s hatred of his father for having baulked 
his vindictive passion, deprived of the estate that is his of 
natural right, and left nothing but the family burying-place. 
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It is the unravelling by Malcolm of the mystery of his “ strange 
inheritance ” that constitutes Mr. Skene’s story. He does this 
unravelling very skilfully, and keeps his characters moving— 
in particular a recluse accused of murder, and his beautiful, 
but not robust daughter—with almost melodramatic rapidity. 
The best portrait in the story is that of Carrick, a gamekeeper, 
who is entrusted by Malcolm’s uncle with the task of hunting 
down this recluse, Duncan Graham by name, for having acci- 
dentally shot Rose Delacour, for whose hand he (the uncle) and 
Graham had been rivals. Carrick has a private vendetta 
against Graham as well, and manages to mix up his private 
hatred with his desire to bring a murderer—as he conceives 
Graham to be—to justice, as only a Scotch fanatic can. Not less 
Scotch is his repentance. Mr. Skene evidently sets great store 
by Walter Seton, who, in A Strange Inheritance, figures as 
Hugh Malcolm’s, and, indeed, everybody’s Providence, and 
who is a sort of compound of Marcus Aurelius and Monte 
Christo. We confess, however, that Seton gets rather tiresome. 
Nor is Mr. Skene strong as regards the comic element of his 
story, which is mainly contributed by Hugh Malcolm’s English 
friend, Digby Harcourt. Digby is too light a horseman for so 
heavy astory. The Seton sisters are, however, brightly sketched; 
and, when its special character is borne in mind, A Strange 
Inheritance must be regarded as a superior novel. The English 
in which it is written is also much above that of ordinary fiction, 
and so is the Scotch dialect that is reproduced in it, 


MR. GOSSE AND HIS CRITIC.* 


Nosopy who values the decencies of literary life and the 
courtesies of criticism, will have read without regret the attack 
made by a writer in the Quarterly Review on Mr. Gosse for his 
volume of lectures, entitled From Shakespeare to Pope. Under 
the guise of an article called “English Literature in the 
Universities,” the writer, Mr. Churton Collins, who has now pro- 
claimed his own identity, and who was once an undergraduate at 
Balliol College, Oxford, has indulged in a furious attack not so 
much on Mr. Gosse’s book as on Mr. Gosse himself. The attack 
would have been considered fierce even during the reign of the 
‘savage and tartarly ” style of sixty years ago; to the present 
generation it may give a fair notion of what the “ Grub Street ” 
style of criticism may have been in the days of Dryden and 
Pope. If Mr. Collins had contented himself with pointing out 
inaccuracies in Mr. Gosse’s book in the customary style—how- 
ever sarcastically, or even fiercely—he might, no doubt, have 
made some very good points. In a work of the kind 
which Mr. Gosse has published, ranging over a wide field 
of literature, and full of casual references and citations 
and dates referring to little-known authors, Mr. Gosse would 
have been indeed a marvel if he had not made some blunders. 
Mr. Gosse is, no doubt, not an adept at V’art de vérifier 
les dates. But it is no discredit to a Lecturer on Litera- 
ture if he is not as exact in his dates as a professed historian or 
the compiler of an encyclopedia; and a man may well be con- 
victed of a certain inexactness in such matters as dates and 
first editions, to the great delight of a triumphant critic, but 
without the least derogation to his powers as a literary critic or 
a literary authority. More especially is this the case when his 
alleged crimes are of the following appalling character. The 
reviewer, after saying that “however limited a man’s reading 
may be, however treacherous his memory, however slender his 
abilities’’ (the italics are ours, because the words are important as 
showing the animus of the critic), ‘‘ he has no excuse for making 
blunders of this kind” (i.e, in dates), goes on, “it is plain that 
Mr. Gosse, so far from attempting to verify his dates, has not 
even troubled himself to consult the title-pages of the works 
to which herefers.” And then, among other instances of Mr. 
Gosse’s criminality, is the following:—‘ Mr. Gosse tells us 
(p. 234) that Oldham died in 1684.” Oh, monstrous fault! 
oh, wicked fault! for “Oldham died ”’—when P twenty, thirty, 
forty years before or after? No; but—riswm teneatis ?— in 
December, 1683.” Moreover, the sentence in which the state- 
ment is alleged to be made is not a statement of the date 
of Oldham’s death, but (and this is the only possible construc- 
tion, considering the position of the comma) of the date of 
Dryden’s poem on it. And the captious critic of the critic 
might ask how Mr. Gosse could have found out this date by 
consulting the title-pages of the works to which he refers. The 
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next crime is of the same gravity. Fenton is said by Mr. 
to have “sung” some verses in 1730. “The verses occur ie 
captious reviewer will not tolerate the notion of 


(the 


singing) j 
edition published not in 1730—a hideous and Hie. 
blunder—but in 1729, On p. 110, by the way, Mr, Gosse Pr 


the date himself as 1729. Again, “Mr. Gosse 
asserted” that Philips’s Cyder was written in 1699, whereas it Was 
published, according to Mr. Collins, in 1708, and he endeavours 
prove that it could not have been written before 1706 by - 
fact that it contains an allusion to the consummatio : 

: mation of the 
Union between England and Scotland, the articles of which 
were signed July, 1706. We do not profess to say that Mr 
Collins’s own statement is not correct; but, at all events if 
Mr. Gosse has made a mistake, according to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica Mr. Collins has made one too, for Philips’s Cyder 
was, according to that work, published in 1706, and not in 
1708. It is true that the earliest edition in the British Museum 
is 1708, but non constat there is not an earlier one; and 1706 ig 
the date given also in Chalmers’s edition. But, after all, these 
are trivial matters, and except as showing the animus of the 
reviewer, who magnifies every mole-hill of inaccuracy into a 
mountain, are unworthy of notice. It cannot matter to auy one 
on the face of the earth whether these respectable personages 
published their poems a year or two earlier or later. It jg 
their substance and their sequence which concerned Mr, Gosge 
as a literary student and literary critic. We should only laugh 
at the portentous solemnity of a reviewer whose acrimony could 
level the charge that English literature at Cambridge was gone 
to the dogs, because a Cambridge lecturer actually misdated by 
a year or two some obscure poems by obscure authors. Butthe 
reviewer is not content with picking holes where at least there 
is, or seems to be, a thread loose; nor does he confine himself to 
the inevitable charge of inaccuracy, which Macaulay himself 
had to meet at the hands of Croker. Mr. Collins goes much 
further. He deliberately accuses Mr. Gosse of deliberate lying, 
and of obtaining money as a Lecturer on English Literature 
under false pretences :— 

‘Of all offences of which a writer can be guilty, the most detest. 
able is that of simulating familiarity with works which he knows 
only at second-hand, or of which he knows no more than the title, 
That a Lecturer on English Literature should not know whether the 
Arcadia of Sidney and the Oceana of Harrington are in prose or 
verse, cr, not knowing, should not have taken the trouble to ascer- 
tain, is discreditable enough ; but that he should, under the impression 
that they are poems, have had the effrontery to sit in judgment upon 
them, may well, in Macaulay’s favourite phrase, make us ashamed of 
our species. And yet this is what Mr. Gosse has done. In one place 
(p. 26), he classes and compares the Arcadia with the Faery Queen. 
In another place (p. 75), he classes and compares it with Giles 
Fletcher’s Christ's Victory and Triumph: while on p. 26, the Oceana, 
coupled with the Arcadia, is compared on the one hand with Spenser’s 
poem, and on the other hand with Phineas Fletcher’s Purple Island.” 
We give the text. Mr. Gosse is speaking of the degradation 
that literature underwent after Shakespeare’s death :— 

“Poetry began to be written for the poets, for tho elect, fora 
circle; and this was one of the deadly effects of that curious embargo 
upon publication of which I have spoken. Utter disregard was paid 
to unity, to proportion, to extent. In the great generation there had 
been too little regard for those qualities, Without profanity be it 
spoken, Sidney’s Arcadia is dreadfully amorphous and invertebrate, 
and Macaulay’s difficulty of being in at the death of the Blatant 
Beast would never have been propounded if the Faery Queen had 
not been so long, that it is really excusable not to be aware that the 
Blatant Beast does not die. But if the Arcadia is shapeless, what 
are we to say of the Oceana ? and let not him call the Faery Queen 
dull who has never grappled with Phineas Fletcher’s Purple Islund.” 
Now, is it not incredible, on the face of it, that a person of Mr. 
Gosse’s reading should not know, what “ every schoolboy knows,” 
that the Arcadia is (in the main) a work in prose, and not in verse. 
1But surely the very fact that the Arcadia is balanced not against 
another poem, but against a prose work, the Oceana, should 
have revealed to any one less blinded with prejudice or deter- 
mined not to see than Mr. Collins, that Mr. Gosse was not guilty 
of thinking that the Arcadia was a poem. He balances, in the 
first limb of the sentence, a prose work of imagination of the 
“ great generation,” against another prose work of imagination 
of a later generation, the Oceana ; just as, in the second limb of 
the sentence, he balances a poem of the “ great generation,” The 
Faery Queen, against a poem of a later generation, The 
Purple Island. The comparison is apt, and the illustration 
drawn from the prose works strengthens the illustration drawn 
from the poems. Nothing but a perverse determination to 
follow the evil policy, Omnia in deterius vertere, would have 
made Mr. Collins start a theory which would be ludicrous were 
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ton (not Harrington, oh, exact reviewer !) the poet, with J ames 
ington, the prose writer, the index which Mr. Collins 
afterwards uses for his own purposes against Mr. Gosse, gives 

the reference, “ Oceana, by J ames Harrington. But there is a 

worse case, iD which Mr. Gosse is accused of not having read a 

m which he criticises, —Garth’s Claremont. Mr. Gosse “in- 
forms 08 that Garth’s Claremont is a direct imitation of Denham’s 

Cooper's Hill. If he had taken the trouble to read Garth’s 

m, he would have seen that, beyond the fact that it derives 
its title from the name of a place, and is written in heroics, it 
has simply nothing in common with Cooper's Hill.” This is 
an astounding statement. What Mr. Gosse says is, “The 

Windsor Forest of the one, and the Claremont of the other, 

are direct imitations of Cooper's Hill;” and this conjunction 

dearly shows that Mr. Gosse has read both Garth’s poem and 

Pope’s. Garth’s own preface shows clearly that he regarded his 

m as an imitation of the other two,—‘ They that have seen 
those two excellent poems of Cooper’s Hill and Windsor Forest, 

the one by Sir J. Denham, the other by Mr. Pope, will show a 

great deal of candour if they approve of this. It was written 

upon giving the name of ‘Claremont’ to a villa now belong- 
ing to the Earl of Clare.” What can Garth mean, except 
that he hopes the critics will not be too much “down” on 

a poem which humbly follows in the wake of two such poems 

as those of Denham and Pope? It is true that Garth’s poem 

more closely imitates Pope’s than Denham’s. But they both 
follow their model. All three refer to the history of the place 
and the people who dwelt there, and all three introduce perfectly 
irrelevant, and, as we should think, stupid episodes. Denham’s 
isa stag-hunt, and Pope’s is the story of the nymph Lodona, 
the personified Loddon ; while Garth, following Pope, introduces 
the story of Montano, the personified Claremont, and Echo. The 
only differences are that Denham and Pope, having a good deal of 
historical interest to describe, describe it; whereas Garth, having 
little to describe, shirks description by saying the place is too 
artistically beautiful for his pen; and further, that Denham and 
Pope’s episodes, though long and dragged in “ by the hairs,” are 
episodes, and do uot, as their inferior imitator’s episode does, form 
the greater part of the poem. Mr. Collins has conveniently 
omitted Mr. Gosse’s reference to Pope’s poem, because he no 
doubt saw that he could not deny that Garth imitated Pope, or 
that Pope imitated Denham, and so could not avoid the inference 
that the imitation of an imitation is an imitation of the original 
imitated. But this suppression of the middle term is hardly 
the course to be adopted by a candid and exact critic. Take 
one more instance, and we have done. Mr. Collins charges 
Mr. Gosse with having ‘‘on one page called Drayton’s Barons’ 

Wars ‘a serene and lovely poem;’ on the very next page 
we are told that ‘a passionate music runs through it;’ and 
on p. 75 this same ‘serene and lovely poem’ is described as 
‘possessing curious brilliant and touching qualities, irregular 
foree, and sudden brilliance of style.’” Now, the statement as 
to the passionate music refers merely to one episode culled from 
the poem, consisting in a letter from a dying soldier to his 
Queen ; and we fail to see how passionate music in one episode 
is inconsistent with the serenity or loveliness of a poem as a 
whole, Then, as to the latter passage, will our readers believe 
that the description quoted is taken from the following passage ? 
—“The heroic poems of the Elizabethan and Jacobean ages, 
the Barons’ Wars of Drayton, the Albion’s England of Warner, 
the Ovid’s Banquets of Sense of Chapman, for instance, had 
possessed,” &c.; yet Mr. Collins quotes it as if it was applied 
to Drayton’s poem alone. 

We have dealt with Mr. Collins’s attack on Mr. Gosse only, 
because the rest of the article, except so much of it as is 
directed against his successful competitor for the Merton Pro- 
fessorship of English Literature and Language at Oxford, is 
mere cover and padding of the old, old Quarterly style that 
everything is going to the dogs nowadays, especially literature. 
The raison d’étre of the article is its charge of false pretences 
against Mr. Gosse, and we can hardly doubt what the verdict 
of impartial judges will be. Meanwhile, we recommend every 
lover of readable and interesting work to read Mr, Gosse’s book. 





TWO NOVELS BY NOVICES.* 
Wer review these novels together not because they are either 
sufficiently like each other to be appraised by the same epithets, 
or sufficiently unlike to offer effective points of contrast; but 





* Love in a Mist. By Kcningale Cook, LL.D. 2 vols, London: Remington 


ang The Power cf Gold. By George Lambert, 2 vols, London: Hurst and 





because they are the most typical examples that have lately 
come our way of the work of novices in the art of fiction. It is 
not that they are so specially bad—we wish it had never been 
our lot to read a worse novel than Love ina Mist or The Power of 
Gold—but because they are from first to last so thoroughly 
immature, with that perplexing kind of immaturity which may 
be either a passing phase or a final condition. Some things in 
both books are, indeed, so bad as almost to make one hopeless ;. 
other things are good enough to give one the impression that 
the writer may be capable of better things still; but good 
passages and bad passages alike are marked by the awkward 
fumbling after effective presentation of character and incident 
which distinguishes the ’prentice stage. 


The death of Dr. Keningale Cook at a comparatively early 
age was announced some little time ago; and to speak with 
severity of what turned out to be his last as well as his first 
attempt in fiction would serve no good purpose, and would only 
give pain to his surviving friends. But, indeed, under no circum- 
stances would there be any call for severe criticism. To “cat 
up” his book would be as easy as to cut up the composition 
of a schoolboy, or the pianoforte-playing of a schoolgirl, and 
just as useless; and the one way of reviewing that is not 
useless is to treat it very briefly as an example of some of the 
mistakes into which novices in fiction are wont to fall. Dr. Cook, 
like many beginners, burdened himself with a very complicated 
plot. The outsider, who merely looks on at the game, sees at once 
that the inexperienced hand should confine itself to few charac- 
ters and simple situations; and very likely the novice vaguely 
sees the same'thing, but being probably distrustful of himself, 
he will not begin until he has accumulated an amount of 
material which in the end proves an embarrassment instead of a 
help. In this story, Lady Katherine Urswick has married her 
husband, Sebastian Urswick, under the belief that she is a 
widow, and, for no adequate reason, conceals from him the fact 
of her previous marriage. Of course, in real life, such action on 
the part of a woman of position would be not only absurd, buat 
impossible; and this initial clumsiness naturally brings other 
clumsinesses and incredibilities in its train. The first husband, 
Otto Baringer, a thorough-paced scoundrel of the kind we know 
so well—in novels—appears upon the scene and confronts his 
wife just at the time when Urswick has complicated matters 
still further by falling in love with Helen Ashbrook, a charming 
young lady, who has the misfortune to be Baringer’s niece. 
Finally, by a fortuitous—a very fortuitous—concourse of events, 
these four principal personages, Urswick, Lady Katherine, 
Baringer, and Helen, find themselves all passengers on board a 
vessel bound for a long ocean voyage. Here Baringer and Lady 
Katherine devote themselves to somewhat aimless scheming, 
and Urswick and Helen to equally aimless Platonic philandering ; 
the result being a pretty kettle of fish, from which Dr. Cook was 
unable to extricate himself save by the inartistic expedient of 
wrecking the vessel and summarily drowning the inconvenient 
pair in order that the survivors might live happily ever after- 
wards, 

The author of Love in a Mist, though a novice in fiction, was 
not unpractised as a labourer in other literary fields, and his 
crudities are for the most part crudities of construction, while 
those of the author of The Power of Gold are for the most part 
crudities of expression. If internal evidence is worth anything 
at all, nothing can well be more certain than that the masculine 
name of “ George Lambert” upon the title-page thinly disguises 
a feminine personality. The writer is clearly a woman—probably 
a very young woman—and we hope she will not think us unduly 
hard upon a first attempt if we say plainly that her writing has 
nearly all the faults by which the literary work of clever but too 
ambitious young ladies is wont to be distinguished. We use the 
word “clever” advisedly, for that The Power of Gold has clever- 
ness cannot fairly be questioned. It may be said that it is 
cleverness of a somewhat cheap order, but it is cleverness never- 
theless. She has a story which develops easily and naturally, 
the interest of which is maintained without any strains or 
contortions, and also without any of those hurried-up con- 
trivances which testify so plainly to the work of a fumbler in 
fiction. Her characters, too, though conventional enough—so. 
conventional that we seem to have known them from our earliest 
childhood—are living and realisable. If she does not conceive 
originally, she conceives freshly. So far as the mere structure 
of the story goes, “George Lambert” “shapes better”—as 
they say in Lancashire—than Dr. Keningale Cook; but the 
literary style of the book is what Miss Theresa Denton, 
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one of the characters, would describe as “quite too dread- 
ful.” “George Lambert” is one of those terrible people 
who are apparently so distrustful of their power to produce 
effects by legitimate means, that they must needs call to their 
aid a perfectly bewildering and exasperating array of typo- 
graphical and other purely mechanical contrivances. She 
peppers her pages profusely with words and phrases of French, 
Latin, or any other language with which she has a nodding 
acquaintance, even when her own tongue would serve her pur- 
pose a great deal better than any other; she italicises the most 
ordinary words, or endeavours to make them look the reverse of 
ordinary by conferring upon them the dignity of quotation- 
marks; and when she is in an ironical mood, which is very often 
the case, she secures us against missing the point of the irony 
by putting up a sign-post in the shape of a note of interroga- 
tion enclosed between brackets. For some mysterious reason, 
the youthful scribe—especially the youthful feminine scribe— 
considers these and similar tricks wonderfully “fetching,” 
whereas to the experienced and sensible reader they are simply 
maddening. Immaturity is a quality which is sufficiently obvious 
to stand in no need of such aggressive advertisement; and 
though literary inexperience may not be a thing to be ashamed 
of, it is hardly wise to take such strong measures to draw atten- 
tion to its existence. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, that fiction, like poetry, 
painting, and sculpture, is a fine art, and that no one without 
much careful study of means and ends can safely exclaim, “Go 
to; I will write a novel.” The intending novelist must learn 
something of the true principles of inventive construction, or he 
will be stranded like Dr. Keningale Cook; he must learn some- 
thing also of the accepted practice of literary expression, or he 
will be betrayed into the fantastic gaucheries of ‘“ George 
Lambert.” The only golden rule of novel-writing is this,— 
First find a satisfying story to tell, and then tell it with direct- 
ness, simplicity, and with as much grace and power as you 
have at command. 





THE CORRESPONDENCE OF A GREAT NOVELIST.* 


It may be as well to say at starting that these letters will not 
with the majority of readers add to George Sand’s fame as a 
writer, though they may enhance her reputation as a friend and 
a mother; it is even necessary for the intending student to work 
patiently through a good many rather commonplace effusions 
before he arrives at anything particularly interesting. Up 
to the time of her separation from her husband, her letters, 
which are chiefly to her mother, are every-day accounts of her 
children, her travels, and her way of living generally. It would 
not be easy to discover from them that her married life was not 
a happy one; but the letters are as little worth printing as 
might be expected from the youth of the writer, letter- 
writing being par excellence an accomplishment of middle 
age. After her first departure for Paris, this is changed. 
The circumstances of George Sand’s married life are well 
known, and need no repetition here; without doubt she had 
much and grave cause of complaint against her husband; but 
from her own account of herself, it is at least open to question 
whether she could ever have been happy in any married life. 
She says herself that “all restraint was insupportable to me; 
I have never been able to bear any coercion ;” and though, 
perhaps, if the coercion had come to her in a happier form, she 
might have borne with it more patiently, still one feels that 
the woman who by her own account was “incapable of order 
and economy,” who delighted at one time in taking long 
solitary rides, from which she returned at midnight, at 
another in writing all night and sleeping all the morning, 
was scarcely the material out of which a helpful wife 
is made. Her visit to Paris, though she says later that she 
much disliked the town and the life, was for some time 
evidently delightful to her; she lived there literally en gargon, 
and her letters to her friends and co-workers at this time are 
resolutely boyish and unrestrained in their language and 
ideas. It is always interesting to trace the steps by which a 
great man or woman has climbed slowly up the steep hill of 
fame; but the abandon of these letters is so near coarseness, 
that it is pleasanter to read those addressed to her son, whom 
she had been obliged to leave behind her at Nohant. To him 
she is always tender, playful, and loving, full of inquiries after 
his pursuits and health, and amusements; storing up little 








* Letters of George Sand. Translated and Edited by Raphael Ledos de Beau- 
fort. London : Ward, Downey, and Co. 





anecdotes of her Paris life to repeat to him, enlspresciaill , 
unconscious that there was anything in that life whi 
incompatible with the highest ideal of motherhood. This j 

a par with her sending affectionate messages to her aan 
through her son, in order that the child might not suspect 
true state of affairs, and belongs to a certain moral de, “ 
which was at times quite extraordinary in so gifted a 

After the actual judicial separation took place, some 
later, such concealment was, of course, impossible and be. 
sary. Her daughter was left entirely to her care, aoe 
divided his holidays between his father and mother; ang ine 
old age, George Sand found a home with him and his wife, 

As the years pass on during this period of the great Writer’ 
life, her letters, as is natural, change much in character, The 
outspoken boyishness of the earlier period gives place to a less 
outspoken, but more resolute defiance of public opinion jn 
any shape; conventionalities are to be despised, “ proprieties” 
laughed at, and Christianity renounced as a hindrangg 
to true progress. It would not, perhaps, be altogether 
fair to call George Sand an unbeliever in the full sense 
of the word; she believed strenuously in a future life 
and she believed, or thought she did, in a God; she believed, 
too, at one time in Jesus Christ, and it is not very easy to mak 
out from her letters why she ever abandoned that belief, as she 
certainly would seem to have done towards the end of her life, 
In fact, however, she had not, as far as appears, ever given the 
subject of Christianity any really deep thought. She says herself 
that she was incapable of study, and like many thousands of 
her fellow-creatures, she denounced religion because the 
types she saw round her were not attractive ones, without 
attempting to discover whether those types were the result of 
Christianity, or only the result of unfaithfulness to its teaching, 
The same incapacity for seeing two sides of the question pursued 
her through life, and is at times amusingly modified as years 
go on. Marriage had been to her an unhappy experience; 
therefore she assures young friends who write to her for advice, 
that all marriage is miserable and degrading to women, only 
redeemed by the happiness of having children; yet she is 
enchanted with her son’s marriage, heaps every kind of praise 
on her daughter-in-law, and finds evidently the most thorongh 
happiness in their ménage. Public opinion had been strongly 
opposed to many of her doings and writings; therefore she 
lays down as an invariable axiom that all public opinion is 
contemptible and base; but some years later she has discovered 
that the public judges very fairly on the whole, and expresses that 
opinion with equal decision and conviction. Similar instances 
might be multiplied, but it is needless, for they will strike every 
reader of the letters; the curious thing is that she seems quite un- 
conscious of these changes in her views. In some small matters, 
again, she contradicts herself in a way that is really startling, and 
yet she is equally unconscious of the fact ; saying, for instance, in 
one letter that she never revises a proof of any of her writings, 
while in another she says that her style depends wholly upon 
punctuation, and that therefore she is obliged to pay great 
attention to this in her proofs. She also states to a friend that 
she never writes plays, at a time when several of hers had been 
represented at Paris theatres! One cannot easily set down 
these errors to slips of the memory. 


It was natural that George Sand should take a keen 
interest in politics, and as she advances in life many of 
her letters are almost political essays. Her attention, how- 
ever, would seem to have been centred on internal politics 
entirely ; of the relations of France with other countries she 
takes little notice, and except for occasional comments upon 
the position of Italy and the Papacy, other countries hardly exist 
for her. In the lives and habits of her own peasantry she took 
a warm interest, as every reader of her works must see, and spent 
largely in helping those in her own neighbourhood ; but it never 
apparently occurred to her to study the ways of other nations 
to gain hints or help from them. Throughout her life she 
always calls herself very ignorant and very stupid in taking in 
what she reads; and with all allowances for exaggeration, it 
seems probable that she did not read much on general subjects, 
and confined her political studies to the affairs of her own country. 

Her old age shows more pleasantly in her correspondence 
than her young or middle life; for she retained the use of her 
faculties to the last, and her letters lose the bitter and defiant 
tone that once characterised them, as well as the slanginess that 
at times disfigured them, while retaining all their thoughtful 
ness and vigour. The last is written barely a fortnight before 
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hb. She is fally conscious that that event might be 
_ gnd looks for ward to it with calmness, though quite willing 
ae all reasonable means of prolonging life. Probably no 
could have beea more in accordance with her own wishes, 
- took place in her beloved country home, and when she was 
. anded by children and grandchildren, after only a short 
a painful illness. ; es 
A translation from French into English is never easy, and 
cannot altogether congratulate M.de Beaufort on his ren- 
a of these letters, In the earlier ones especially, he has 
ps the sentences and polished the turns of phrase, so as 
to impair the force and energy of the original ; while, 
oo the other hand, he has inserted expressions tantamount 
to swearing in the English, when there are no equiva- 
vats to them in the French. Some of the words are mis- 
so as to be almost absurd; and he has appended 
the signature of George Sand to letters written before she 
had become an author, where there is no such signature in 
the original. ‘There are also several letters omitted which 
jn some cases would have been a decided gain to the book, and 
qhich need not have been left out. The second and third 
yolumes are, however, better than the first, and though George 
Gand’s style is as untranslatable in her letters as in her books, 
still the later correspondence gives more idea of the original, 
and is on the whole more faithfully rendered. The biographical 
notice prefixed to the translation is written by too ardent an 
admirer to be called impartial; but it is a useful little summary 
for those who like to refresh their memories with it, especially 
ittaken with the grain of salt which is proverbially so often 
necessary with the histories of nations or of individuals. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—@———. 


The most solid and most Scotch article in the new number of the 
Scottish Review is a paper on “ Landed Estates and Farming in the 
South-West of Scotland.” It is full of statistical and other facts, 
and the opinions expressed by the writer are moderate almost toa 
fault. The flactuations in the rent of stock-farms in some parts of 
Scotland are positively startling. An Ayrshire farm was let about 
the year 1858 at £600. In 1874, the rent rose to £1,280. Three 
years later, the rent of the farm fell to £830; and now it has been let 
once more for £620. The rent of another farm, which in 1874 rose 
from £80 to £200, has once more gone back to £80. M. Dimetrios 
Bikelas writes a half-historical, half-apologetic article on ‘“ The 
Byzantine Empire,” aud Mr. Leggo, a Canadian gentleman, the first 
of two papers on the vexed fisheries question. Among the other 
contents of a varied number of the Scottish Review are a solidly 
informative essay on “Inland Transport,” and a brightly descriptive 
one on “ The Bayreuth Festival.’’ 

We have received The Monthly Interpreter, edited by the Rev. 
Joseph S. Exell, M.A. Vol. IV. (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh ; 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., London.) —Professor Redford discusses 
the “Song of Solomon,” and argues stoutly against the naturalistic 
interpretation. We have always felt that Mr. Kingsbury, in “ The 
Speaker’s Commentary,” hit the mean between the contending schools 
of commentators, and that his treatment cannot well be improved 
upon. But Professor Redford’s article is an interesting statement of 
the question. Mr. P. J. Gloag treats the question of “St. Peter's 
Residence at Rome,” and concludes that the Biblical evidence is 
against it, the patriotic evidence in its favour. Is it not probable that 
he lived at Babylon, and was brought to Rome to suffer death ? Dr. 
G. E. King contributes “Notes on the Revised Version of the 

Psalter,” and Principal Douglas two articles on “The Revision of the 
English Old Testament.” We may mention also a continuation of 
Professor Rawlinson’s articles on “ Biblical Topography,” dealing with 
sites connected with the history of Abraham, and Egyptian sites. 

Every Girl’s Annual. Edited by Alicia A. Leith. (Hatchards.)— 
This volame does not fall below its predecessors in interest and merit. 
Two serial stories run through the year,—“ A Child of the Revola- 
tion,” by the Author of “The Atelier da Lys;” and “Ivan Went- 
worth,” by Katherine S. Macquoid. There are shorter stories, in- 
teresting sketches of persons, places, and scenes, as of “ Miss Edge- 
worth,” by Alice Corkran ; “ Ellen Watson,” by Alice King (in which, 
We think, the subject of her very remarkable spiritual history might 
have been more fully treated) ; “ Life in the Wards,” by an “ Ex- 
Probationer,”” who, candidly allowing that she was “one of the 
failures,” counts the weeks spent in the London Hospital “among 
the most interesting, the most profitable, and the happiest” of her 
life; and many others. The verse is good, Mrs. King’s four poems on 
The Seasons,” and, in quite another key, “ Only a Wren,”’ by Florence 
L, Henderson, being specially noticeable. 








The Quiver. Vol. XXI. (Cassell and Co.)—The serial story of 
this volame is “ The Heir of Sandford Towers.” It is not, however, a 
disadvantage in the Quiver that fiction is not made so prominent a 
feature as in some other magazines that are intended “for Sanday 
and general readiog.’”? The variety of profitable and interesting 
matter that is collected in these 764 pages is quite surprising. The 
volume should serve its purpose excellently. What did not the boys 
and girls of forty years ago, under a stricter rule, and with little or 
nothing to read, suffer ? 

The Dawn of Day Volume for 1886 (S.P.C.K.) is the collected 
reissue of a “Monthy Illustrated Magazine for Sunday-school and 
Parish Use.’’ 

The Royal Jubilees of England. By William Ellis. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—After a preliminary account of Mosaic and Papal 
jubilees, and a few pages devoted to Egbert, as the first of English 
Kings, we get to the proper subject of the book, or, it should be said, 
we ought to get. More than sixty pages are given to the reign of 
Henry III.; but the nearest approach to what we are looking for is 
that the reign lasted fifty-six years, and that there might have been 
a jubilee, but that there was not. Edward III. did have a jubilee, in 
fact, two jubilees, for he celebrated his fiftieth birthday as well as 
the fiftieth year of his reign; but at least nine-tenths of the fifty- 
three pages of this chapter are superfluous. Even in the case of 
George III., the irrelevant matter greatly exceeds the relevant. The 
trnth is that there is not enough material for a book, though a volume 
might have been compiled, at the cost of a good deal of labour, out of 
the local records of the jubilee doings of 1810. This book is naught. 


The New Chum in Australia. By Percy Clarke. (J. S. Virtue and 
Co.) —‘‘‘ New chum’ is a colonial term for new arrivals to the 
Colonies, and includes a vast proportion of the population of the 
Colonies, as the new chum does not graduate as a full-blown 
‘colonial’ for some years; but the virulence of the epithet lies not 
in this, but rather arises from the fact that the new chum is supposed 
to be in a state of dense ignorance, possessed of a mind resembling 
in vacancy that of an idiot’s, and so is rather deserving of pity and 
contempt until he has had his ignorance cleared up and his vacant 
mind stored with ‘ colonial experience.’”” Mr. Clarke is a more than 
usually intelligent “new chum,” and his book has this distinctive 
merit, as compared with a great many other books on Australia, that 
it is the work of an artist who has an eye for scenery and a ready 
pencil, and of one who has spent a considerable time in the Colonies, 
and not merely scampered through in a month. The worst of him is 
that he sometimes fancies he is witty, and his wit takes the very poor 
form that consists in describing Shakespeare as ‘“‘that musty and 
fusty old gentleman,” or saying that “a shark has a penchant for the 
lower half of your body.’’ He has given more elaborate descriptions 
of the mode of life on a sheep-station in New South Wales and on a 
sugar-plantation in Queensland than we remember to have read else- 
where. The description of ‘‘ mustering” sheep is nearly as good as 
Mr. Finch Hatton’s account of the similar process with regard to 
cattle, which is saying a good deal in its praise. But it is for the 
sketches of the country and scenery that this book is most valuable. 
The final verdict is that there is no scenery in Australia or Tasmania, 
not even in the Blue Mountains or Fern-tree Gully, to compare with 
the scenery of New Zealand, Switzerland, or England. ‘ The bush 
is not ornamental. ..... In spring the tints on the young leaves of 
the eucalyptus are varied and not unpleasing ; but these small plants 
do not constitute a large portion of the scenery, except where 
the larger trees have been destroyed by the axe or fire. The bush- 
grass after a few weeks of dry summer weather becomes a tawny 
yellow, which is succeeded by a burnt brown tone; this succeeded by 
an absence of all colour, for there is no grass to be coloured.” Every 
Australian traveller speaks with dislike of the gum-tree forests, 
especially where the gum-trees have been ringed and barked with a 
view to their death. But even in Tasmania, the Wales of Australia, 
though “the bush-scenery, more especially in the gullies, is wonderful 
in its colouring—chiefly dark-greens—wonderful in its formation of 
the fern type, and extraordinary in its chaotic conglomeration; yet 
after a while the eye vainly seeks relief from tree-ferns, especially 
if the summer growth is aged, from the Australian scrub, even 
though the young shoots are tinted with yellows and ‘lakes,’ and 
rom the lofty, bare gum-tree trunks, with their melancholy flapping; 
barks disturbing the dull echoes of the forest, which alternatively 
resounds to the eerie screeches of the parrot, or the sharp cries 
of jays and other small birds; and if accustomed to the more 
delicate hues of our home scenery, with its graceful forest- 
trees and coppices, its meads and singing-birds, its spring tones, 
its summer richness, its autumn warmth, and its winter tracery> 
one finds it difficult to write truthfully, ‘I could never tire 
looking at that.’” The colonial says that it takes twenty years 
to be educated up to Australian scenery; but according to Mr. 
Clarke, when he has seen New Zealand or England, he talks 
but little on his retarn of Australian gorges. The reason is, according 
to Mr. Clarke, that “ Nature seems in these vast tracts of bush, in 
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these intensely blue-green undergrowths of confused foliage, and in 
these cold, bare gum-trees, to be too melancholy, too sombre; she 
depresses, she oppresses.” And the Australian, even more than the 
ordinary Englishman, is “an admirer of the mirthful and living, 
rather than the melancholy and dead life in Nature; and one of the 
chief reasons why the Australians are not affected to the detriment 
of their good spirits by these wild and melancholy scenes, is that 
they very seldom bestir themselves to go and look at them.” 


English Worthies: Admiral Blake. By David Hannay. (Long- 
mans.)—“I died last night of my physician,” says Prior in one of 
his clever epigrams; and without much exaggeration, it may be said 
that some great Englishmen die of their biographers. Robert Blake 
is one of these unfortunate persons. Failure is written on the pages 
professing to contain the story of his life; and as Mr. Hannay con- 
fesses, apart from his public actions recorded, not always correctly, 
by the historians, we know very little about him. “ Faithful and active, 
stout and valiant, he was by the consent of all men; but a bundle of 
adjectives do not make an individuality.” The biographer is fully alive 
to the difficulties of his task, and it is not wholly his fault that he 
has not overcome them. Several important errors he has corrected, 
and some of less significance he has made, partly from attaching too 
much weight to doubtful authorities; and his portrait of the General 
has few distinctive features. We do not blame Mr. Hannay on this 
account; and though we cannot praise his style, and are frequently 
offended by irrelevant statements, we can give the writer credit for 
having expended on this little volume a considerable amount of 
labour. It was by accident, as it were, and owing to the exigencies 
of the time, that Blake became a naval commander. It is one of the 
most memorable facts in his career that he had reached the ripe age 
of fifty before he went to sea. He died eight years later, so that to 
that brief period is due all that makes his name famous. We do not, 
of course, forget his brave defence of Taunton, for which Blake richly 
deserved the honour he received; but it was on the sea he won the 
faurels that keep his memory green, and the splendid attack on Santa 
Cruz, which any smaller man would have pronounced impossible, was 
worthy of Nelson himself. Indeed, it is not a little remarkable that 
the greatest of naval heroes tried a similar attack, and for once in his 
life was unsuccessful. It must be remembered, however, that he was 
forced to retire at the outset, for it was in this assault he lost his 
right arm. “If Robert Blake,’’ writes Mr. Hannay, “had no 
other claim to be remembered, it would still bs enough to entitle 
him to a high place among our heroes that he planned and success- 
fally carried out an enterprise which a hundred and fifty years later, 
in the midst of a war of continual victories, still seemed overbold to 
Horatio Nelson.” 


Portry.—A Sheaf of Ballads. By J.J. Britton. (Elliot Stock.) 
—Mr. Britton’s ballads have much strength and spirit in them. 
“Rother the King,” the first and longest of them—perhaps too long 
for a ballad—is a tale taken from the story, often so romantic, of the 
Northmen at Byzantium. Here is the picture of the Greek maiden 
for whom King Rother sends his knights, and whom at last he wins :— 


* A vision and dream of life and bliss: 
Sweet carved lips for a conquerer’s kiss, 
lips with the red pomegranate heart, 
That somewhat pouted a little apart ; 
Hair as a fleck 
Of Hyblean honey across the white 
Of brow and bosom; eyes as night, 
Yea, dark moist eyes with a core of fire, 
A wondrous glint from the soul’s desire, 
With a sting in their ray. 
Beauty that roused and dazed with its sheen. 
For never a fairer woman I ween, 
In tent of peasant, on dais of queen, 
Was harboured or housed ; or man had seen, 
By night or by day.” 


There is something very striking about “The Legend of St. 
Augustine,” which tells how the Saint, desirous to cleanse the 
sanctuary of the Church from all unclean things, summoned from 
the grave, first a wicked lord, and then the curé who had cursed 
him, that he might impose a penance and give him absolution. But 
the finest poem, in our judgment, in the book is ‘‘ Carrélla: a Love- 
Story.” It is well conceived and well told; it is strongly pathetic 
(good prose is, as a rule, more effectively pathetic than poetry, 
unless it is of the very best), and the blank verse is decidedly good. 


Here are a couple of samples :— 
** Danger still 
Had power to stir him, ever languid else, 
As the hunt-bugle stirs an aged steed 
Laid by with placid fodder till his end.” 


Or this, where the friend and mediator between the parted lovers tells 
how he has fared on his errand :— 


Then flaming out 
In pride and wrath—‘ But ob, the honi:d show, 
The sugared falsehood of his life,’ she cried, 
* The wicked, cursed lie he lived—how, sir, 
Can I do else than hate him, think you, now 2?’ 
‘Ob, no,’ I said, ‘ not hate him.’ 

‘Well, not hate, 

That were impossible,’—and here she wept 
Against her will, then proudly curbed her tears— 
* Not hate, but tell him all our past is gone, 
Is broken, as you wave that broke just now ; 
Re-form that wave, and then rebuild our life.’ 
* Yet see,’ I cried, ‘the wave re-forms itself— 





The element the same—a nobler wave,’ al 

Go teil kins fe fe brokins uot ore eee ee 

Be sure you tell him that —and say we two 

Under the stars—must meet again no more,’ ” 
——The Poet in May. By Evelyn Pyne. (Kegan Paal, Trench, 
Co.)—There is some fairly good verse in this volame ; bat ibid 
figured by mannerism and conventional prettinesses, and it sad] 
wants @ vigorous censorship. Here are four lines which exemplity 
these faults in a short compass. The “ poet in May ” Bays :—~ 


“TI sing alone amid the scented May ; 
And dream, while grass-blades cast their shate o'er me: 
And all the young sweet year s wift kisses me, . 
And flames a rapture through the lips of me |” 


Really this is nonsense about “ grass-blades casting a shade,” 

can the sun be to make such a shadow ? And what an affectation ; 

pi Sa saemnteall ‘ 0 ig 
lipsof me!” Still, there are indications of better thinge,—e9 ia 

“Leaves from Mary Merivale’s Diary,’’ where the contest between 

nature and the religious feelings that counsel asceticism is vigorousl: 

. 7 
portrayed. But here, too, there is far too much ornament, A woman, 
torn asunder by such contending forces, would not adorn her musings 
in such a fashion as this that follows :— 

**Dearer and dearer grows he; closelier still 
Cling our thrilled fingers when we part at eve ; 
And clearer grows his gre vt soul, like the sea 
On windless summer days, when purple:, blues, 
And faint sweet roses show the glorified 
Cloud-shadows on its breast, white, swift transfused 
To rapturous flush of colour. How his words, 
His woven rhymes, his blossoming sweet verse 
Awaken depths within mg, till I stand 
Dizzy and faint, as from some sick-sweet dream, 
And half my sense of mission—of the path, 
Thorny and steep, my bleeding feet must tread— 
Fades into fair cloud-pastures.” 
We have more than once recommended a study of Professor Ayrton’s 
“Firmilian” to young writers, and Mr. Evelyn Pyne’s “ Poot’, 
Death’”’—(or should it be “ Miss?” for ‘‘ Evelyn” is an ambiguous 
name)—makes us sure that this recipe would again be salutary. There 
is, we feel sure, material here that would be worth careful working, 
——Sweet Briar: Songs and Sketches. From “Quiz.” (Menzies, 
Edinburgh and Glasgow.)—There is some creditable work here, 
nothing, it is true, that is likely to make a great mark, but pleasantly 
written verse, more successful, perhaps, in lighter themes, as in “The 
Bazaar,’’ where the Oriental and the Occidental varieties are con. 
trasted. But the writer must remember that, strictly speaking, the 
stanza of eight-syllabled lines ought to have double rhymes; he ig 
fond of using a less exacting metre, as in,— 
*‘ The trumpet blares, and knight and squire 
Go down the street on barbs that prance ; 
The rose of Eagland meets in war 
The lily from the fields of France.” 
——tThe Romance of Love: a Garland of Verse. By W. H. Jewitt. 
(Elliot Stock.) —Mr. Jewitt gathers his garland from various gardens, 
He weaves into it the story of Capid and Psyche, briefly told, and 
‘¢The Song of Solomon,” and other tales, both classical and romantic, 
that of “Tannbiuser” among them. His verse is a somewhat 
difficult stanza, which we do not know how to classify. He manages 
it with fair skill, but sometimes allows blemishes to remain whicha 
little care would have removed. Here, for instance, are two feeble 
stanzas in a story which is, for the most part, given with some 
strength :— 
**So spake the Father stern, then upright reared 
His ivory staff upon the marble floor: 
The penitent shrunk back as roughly seared 
With a hot branding-iron, then through the door 
Pass’d out in silent woe, and evermore 


Looked round in anxious doubt, a3 one whose eye 
Seeks some loved friend of ages long gone by. 


So some lone prisoner whose long life has been 
Spent in the darkness of a prison-cage, 

While years have come and gone and he hath seen 
Youth pass to manhood, manhood into age, 
When cast out into day, cannot assuage 

His weary longing: no loved friend is near ; 

He shrinks ’mid crowds in solitude and fear.” 


Might we suggest to Mr. Jewitt that his descriptions are sometimes 
little too warmly tinted ? The Story of a Death Certijicate. By 
John Gordon. (376 Strand.)—These poems are mostly fantastic or 
humorons, as that which gives a name to the volume—a doctor gives 
a certificate of the cause of death to a man who ultimately recovers— 
or “The Hairless Heir,” or The “Ode to Marwood.” The author 
has a certain facility of expression, but we cannot praise either his 
choice of subjects or his treatment. Rain, and other Poems. (John 
Kensit.) —Some volumes are best reviewed by asimpleextract. Here 
is one which shows the author at his average level. To do our best 
for him, it shall be from the poem which he probably wishes to be the 
most widely read of all, ‘A Critic :’— 


“ He is a critic of repute, 
Alive to colour, warmth, and tone; 
The classic ways of the pursuit 
He holds to be outgrown. 
He also can find out what lurks 
Within the poet’s art and mind : 
The verbal study of his works 
Is thus left far bebind. 
The method brave is yet as rude 
As the first feeling of the yonth, 
Whom fiction’s characters delude 
To dream they live iu truth,” 


And the critic still lives, even after this scathing satire !——Fables. 
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J.B. Aveling, M.D. (Longmans, Green, and Co.)—Dr. Aveling 
By his stories in fair octosyllabic verse. They have a certain 
iginality about them, though we are inclined to think that our old 
the raven, the fox, the crane, the dog, and all the mixed com- 
of wise and foolish animals, are more interesting than the new 
eens whom this latest fabulist introduces. Here is a fair, 

perhaps more than fair, specimen of his manner :— 


“*Whose work is o. this tp ae) sand ?’ 


Ishouted. ‘Ho! what artist am 
Plies brash and chisel in this p 
With such consummate skill and grace ?” 


**Tis I!’ cried Water. ‘I who lave 
The sand in ripples with{my wave.’ 


‘Tis I!’ cried Wind. ‘’Tis I who make 
This Water's wavelets bound and break 
a the shifting sand, and raise 
The rippled ridges you so praise.” 


* Good friends,’ said I, ‘ one must be wrong ;’° 
But which it was I wondered long, 
As, basking in the bright noon-day, 
The tide took Water far away, 
While Wind, the basybody, fanned 
And levelled all the rippled sand. 


When Water came again to find 
The rippled sand all smoothed by Wind, 
It said, ‘This Wind can sweep a floor, 
Can smooth the sand, but nothing more.’ 


The Wind: ‘ Stay, bien geoh Lag thy peace, 
Thine idle inso!ence pray ce 
°Tis true thy wavelets they ph B break 
Upon the sparkling sand to make 
The rippled ridges rise in rows, 
But only when my good breath blows 
Upon thy flattened, fo dlish face ; 
Then only, wavelets o’er it chase, 
*Tis I, the Wind, with cunning hand, 
Who shape and shade the silver sand, 
Whilst thou, weak Water, feeble fool, 
Art but my slave, insensate tvol.’”” 
—Hymn to the Eternal, The Voices of Many Lands, and other Poems. 
By Kinnersley Lewis. (Sampson Low and Co. )—Mr. Lewis aspires 
to be the patriot bard of more countries than one. He devotes three 
poems to Wales, two to Ireland (which he dedicates to Mr. Parnell 
aod Mr. Justin McCarthy), and others to Scotland, to “ Columbia,” 
meaning the United States, to Poland, Greece, and Switzerland. These 
havea somewhat warlike colour, and by way of antidote, we have 
“Blossoms of Peace,” dedicated to Mr. Bright. Two stanzas from 
“The World” muat suffice to show Mr. Lowis’s merits :— 
* The world, it was made for a palace, 
For Love i in her he yey to reign; 
But jealousy, hat and malice 
Combine to pollute it with pain. 


We look for an age to be golden, 
When blessings untol 4 shall be ours ; 
But these blessings could now be bsholden, 
For Love waits to crowa us with flowers.” 

What is meant by “‘ beholden ?” It would seem to be equal to “ beheld,” 
bat it commonly means “indebted.’””——-We have also received :— 
Fleeting Fancies, by “ Elan” (W. H. Bier), a volame of ordinary 
verse, without offence, and, we fear we must add, without merit.—— 
Avena: Musings in Rhyme, by Flavel S. Cook, M.A., D.D. (Nisbet), 
in which the best things are some half-comic, half-serious sonys. 
Partiality in Unity; or, a View of the Universe. By “ One of its 
Parts.” (Wyman and Sons.) Punchinello and his Wife Judith : a 
Tragedy. By Evelyn Douglas. (A. Driver, Chelmsford.) The 
Vision, and other Poems. By William Gerard. (F.V.White and Co.) —— 
Stray Rhymes, by Duncan D. Hepburn, a second edition, revised and 
enlarged. (W.H. Allen and Co.) —-Translations from Victor Hugo, 
and other Poets. By M.C.Chavannes, (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 
—Lays from Lejyends, and other Poems. By Wilhelmina Baines. 
(W. H. Allen and Co.) A Modern Titan. By Robert Daffy. 
(London Literary Society.) —-—Vol. XIII. of In the Watches of the 
Night: Poems. By Mrs. Horace Dobell. (Remington.) 














We have received The Calendar of University College, Dundee, 
1886-87. (Leng and Co., Dandee.)—The College was founded some 
five years ago, by a munificent gift of £120,000 from Miss Baxter, a 
gift which was subsequently increased by £20,000 additional from 
this lady, and £10,000 from Dr. J. B. Baxter. We have great pleasure 
in calling attention to the programme of studies set forth in the 
volume before us. In these, a predominance, probably suited to the 
requirements of the case, is given to the scientific side. If we may 
Venture a criticism on the constitution of the College, it is that the 
teachers are not adequately represented in the governing body. 
They elect one representative ; but the great majority of the body 
hare, it may be presumed, no practical acquaintance with education. 


The Pearl of Lisnadoon; or, a Glimpse of our Irish Neighbours, 
By Mrs. Ensell, (Elliot Stock.)—This is a short (120 pages) and 
rather slight story of the boycotting of a landlord in Ireland shortly 
after his marriage, with its consequences to him and his family. The 
tale is told pleasantly and naturally enough, while there is nothing 
particularly noticeable either in the characters or incidents. 


The Serjeant’s Pocket-Book. By William Gordon. (Gale and Polden, 
Chatham.)—This is one of a series of military handbooks. It gives 
the duties of a non-commissioned officer on home and foreign service. 





The author was himself for some time serjeant-major in one of the 
battalions of the Scots Guards, and knows his subject practically. 


We have received a second edition, corrected up to date, of Pater- 
son’s Guide-Book to the United Kinglom; Paterson's Guide-B ok to 
England and Wales, the same book, less the information about Scot- 
land and Ireland; Paterson’s Guides to the Rhine Provinces and to 
Switzerland. (W. Paterson, Edinburgh.)—The Official Guides to the 
Great Northern, Midland, and Great Western Railways. (Cassell and 
Co.) —The maps, plans, historical and general information, &c., in these 
guide-books are all that could be desired.——We have also to acknow- 
ledge B. Bradshaw's A B C Dictionary to the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. (Triibner and Co.)—Canada, we observe, is not so fully 
or satisfactorily treated as the States or Mexico. Only eighteen pages 
are given to the “description of towns,” and there are some im- 
portant omissions. This is a mistake, so far, at least, as the English 
public is concerned. For one Englishman who goes to Mexico, at 
least a hundred visit Canada. 

New Epitions.—Emanuel Swedenborgit Prodromus de Infinito, 
edidit Tho. Murray Gorman, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 
Lalla Rookh, by Thomas Moore, a volume of the “ O’Connell 
Press Popular Library.” (M. H. Gill and Co., Dublin.) Washington 
Square. By Henry James. (Macmillan and Co.)——Emerson’s Repre- 
sentative Men and English Traits. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)——Choice 
ani Chance. By William Allen Whitworth, M.A. A fourth edition, 
enlarged. (Deighton and Bell; Bell and Sons.)\——The Morning 
Song: a Ninefold Praise of Love. By J. Watkins Pitchford. (Elliot 
Stock.) Kafir Folk-lore. By George McCall Theal. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.) The Life of Thomas Grant, First Bishop 
of Southwark. By Kathleen O’Meara. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—— 
Battalion Drill made Easy. By William Gordon. Third edition 
revised and enlarged. (Gale and Polden, Chatham.) A new cheap 























illustrated edition of Melchior’s Dream, and other Tales. By Juliana 
H. Ewing. (Bell and Sons). 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——@— 
Be (0D, Ties in BD is. wets snc avnnnsnncebecncsaneiees tetsnanninn (B'ackie) 2/6 


Aristophanes’s Clonds, translated by W. C. Green, cr 8vo ...(Simpkin & Co.) 26 


Armytage (Mra.), Wars of Queen Victoria’s Reign, cr 8vo ...... (8. Low & Co.) 50 
Barnaby (N.), Naval Review, 870 .............seceeceesceceee Ae OPS (Marlb rough) 50 
Bellars (W.), Before the Throne, 18mo ...................ccceeceeeecee (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Besant (W.), The Children of Gibeon, 3 vols. or 870 ... ..... (Chatto & Windus) 31 2 
Blavatsky ‘(Madame), Incidents in Life RN RR: (Rodway) 10 
B.&.L., Browne’s Handbook of Historical "Geology cr Svo ...... (Ball) on 
W. Hoffman, Vol. I., cr 8vo ‘Bell) 36 


















B.8.L., . Serapion Brothers, by E. T 
Buxton (J, ), Pilgrim Band, cr 8vo ....... 
Calder (A.), ~ oe Bd issnccs 


Cameron (V. L.), Jack Hooper, cr dl (Nelson) 50 
Cameron (V. L. ), Queensland, cr 8vo.. (Sonnenschein) 60 
Caren CA, F.0, CPO, GU ID occ ctcccecsccne coccaccoscacce-cocensee (T. F. Unwin) 50 
Clark (8S. R. G.), Yensie Walton’s Womanhood, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Collier (M.), Prince Peerless, 12m0 .................scseseeccersereeeesees (f. F. Unwin) 5/0 
Collingwood (H.), Log of the mn Fish, cr a ccncccancatnn (Blackie) 60 
Copping (H.), Legends and Popular Tales of the Basque People (T. F. Unwin) 106 
Deane (W. J.), Abraham : his Life and Times, cr 8vo..............6......... (Nisbet) 2/6 
Eckersley (H. S.), Nine Months on the Nile, 12mo....... ....(W. Scott) 2/6 
Fenn (G. M.), Yussuf the Guide, cr 8V0................cccceceeceeceeceeeee cee ees (Blackie) 5,0 
Frazar (D.), Perseverance Island, cr 8V0 ..........cecee-seseeseseeceecceceeees (Blackie) 50 
Gerard (J.), Stonyhurst Latin Grammar, 12mo.. ...(W. Blackwood) 3/0 
Gillmore (P.), The Hunter's Arcadia, cr 8vo... Chapman & Hall) 10/6 
Gresswell (A. and J. R.), Diseases of the Horse, Sv0_ ....00.0-..-0000 (Bailliére) 50 
Greville (V.), Montrose, cr 8V0 ................. havman & Hall) 76 
Grimley (H. N.), Temple of Humanity, &., cr 8vo C.K. Paul&Co.) 60 
Groves (J. R.), Reefer and Rifleman, cr 80 ..............ccc0.ceeeee ce ceeeee (Blackie) 3/6 
Harley (T.), Lamar Science, 8v0  ...........0..0..ccssseesesceesseceegeeees (Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Havilland (R. L. De), Courage: a Novel, cr 8vo... .( ond. Lit. Soc.) 6/0 
I I OI x chcecatasdhaneqanniecsdansudndecctisnniccancagiansental (Blackie) 2/6 
Hivh Life aud Towers of Silence, BVO ..............cceeeeeceeeee ee eee (3. Low & Co.) 10/6 
Hobart Pasha (Admiral), Sketches from My Life, cr 8vo ......... (Longmans) 7/6 
Holder (C. F.), The Ivory King, cr 80 ......... c0...ccecc cee eeeee .(8. Low & Co.) 86 
Homer’s Odyssey, Books I. to XII., trans, by Earl Carnarvon ..(Macmillan) 7/6 
House Party (A), by “Ouida,” cr 870 ..........ceceeceeceeceeees (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Howells (W. D.), The Minister’s Charge, cr 8v0 .............00.cccc0000- Douglas) 6/0 
Hulme (F. E.), Mytb-Land, 12mo ................ (3. Low & Co.) 5/0 
Hulme (F. E.), Wisdom Chips Gathered, 32mo (3. Low & Co.) 16 
Hutcheson (J. C.), Teddy, cr 8vo ............. sankmanauieia (Blackie) 2/0 
Hutton (B.), Primrose Lady’ s Letter - Book, th & Farran) 5/0 
Ignatius (Father), Mission Sermons, &c., cr 8yo. (Ridgway) 7/6 
Jahn (#.), Spoilt by Matrimony, cr (Se naan (EB V. White) 106 


Jenkins (R.), Story of the Uaraffa, 12mo ............. wilt 
John Westacott, 2 IE I are kicstncdecndinsundcdacasiadscacaeiadai aT Low & Co.) 31/6 
Kennard (E.), The Girl in the Brown Habit, 3 vols. cr 8v0 ... « (B. V. White) 31/6 
—— (A. L.), Ronald Hallifax, cr oo scuneuNdicaibanadaesicamacian sitadiieiaadl Pe 50 
Lodge (H. C.), Alexander Hamilton, 12m jouglas) 60 
Macgibbon (D.), Castellated and Bemestio! Architecture of Scotland (Dontins} 42/0 
Madam Tabby’s Establishment, cr 8vo ... Macmillan) 4/6 
gor d (W.), Search for the Mountain of ‘Gold, ‘or 8y0.. "(Griffith & Farran) 5/0 
O. P. C., Plato’s Republic, [. to I RI Watschasiennenucsesesainonosinads (Parker) 3/0 
Phillips (BE. C.), Our Aubrey, cr ay ES oe (Griffith & Farran) 3/6 
Price (A.), A Wilful Young Woman, 3 vols, cr 8 (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Routh (C.), Overwork, cr 8vo................ RMS RRR (Bailliére) 26 
Row (C. A.), Manual of Christian Evidences 
Russell (W. C.), A Strange Voyage, cr 8vo . 
Sawyor (J.), Contributions to Medicine, 8v0... 
Scannell (¥. and E.), In the Time = Roses, cr 80 «. 
Shadwell (U). IIE Hi IONE IIR ccc ccanscnesrenauntacansticinnsecel (Partridge) 36 









Simon (E.), The Emperor William aud his Reign, 2 vols. 8vo ...(Remington) 25,0 
Stanford’s Intermediate School Atlas, 40 - .............cccesseeseeceeeeeees (Stanford) 40 
Stead (R.), Lads of Little Clayton, cr 8V0 .............cccceccecceceeeee cee eee (Blackie) 2/4 






Stewart (A.', Our Temperaments, 8vo ............ we (Loe! 

Stuart (EK.), The Unwelcome Guest, cr 8vo . eouansaies “(Griffith & Farran) 3/6 
ie Bs ON I vcncnncanssndsnnsnseceuscenesesressneuteessonigenacnecil (Isbister) 6/0 
Walker (F. W.), Practical Dynamo Building, cr 8vo... . (Simpkin & a ) 3 ~ 
What Shall We Talk About ? cr 8vo Ne 
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TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


‘ Pp einen Yearly. a 
Includi: e to any Part of the Uni 
. "Rinetom ’ _ee soni el BC esse 0 18 8 000 7 2 
neluding postage to any 0 the Anstralasian 

Colonic, America, France,Germany .. 110 6.....015 3....80 7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... ose  Dicaiece 016 8.....0 8 2 


Quarterly. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Ovrsipe Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 











Page £1010 0] Narrow Column 2310 0 
Half-Page 5 5 0} Half-Column ............ I 
Quarter Page .....0..0ccccsecccseese - 212 6] Qnarter-Column.............0:cse0 017 6 


Six lines and under, 58; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing on 
an average eight was 
Displayed Advertisements nenilies to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the EpitTor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 


6“ |“ LIBERTY” ART FURNISHING 
L I B E R T Y FABRICS, a and CURTAINS, 


ART WINTER 8 SRASON. 
in NEW DESIGNS and CHOICE 
COLOURINGS. 
New Parrerns AND ART FURNISHING 


F A B R | C S s ; CATALOGUE Post FREE, 


New Parrenns Post Fare. ‘Bast India House: } REGENT STREET, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., and G. 














HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY’S TENNANT, M.. 
s 
Turk'sh, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 
Covered Balconies ; Billisrd and Smoking Rooms; 
MATLOCK. Tennis and Cr. quet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, ko. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





ee, 
The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mzssrs 

Ursam, AnD Co.'s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, U 

where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received Ss 8.4, 








<== 
MR. LEWIS MORRIS’S NEW VOLUME 





NOTICE.—The Second Edition of “GYCIA. 
a Tragedy in Five Acts,” by LEWIS 
MORRIS, Author of “ The Epic of Hades” 


as ready this day at all Booksellers’, price 59 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCG, and CO. 





“BRILLIANTLY WRITTEN NOVEL.” 


SILENCE 


OF 


MAITLAND, 


By MAXWELL GRAY. 


THE 
DEAN 


3 vols, crown 8vo. 


‘‘ A work of exceptional dramatic power, and is both rich in melodramatic ine. 
dent and spectacle, and has in it the e-sence of the noblest kind of tragedy,”— 
Scotsman. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and givesa pl 
fragrance to the breath. It is by far the best 


TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances, 
Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine. 


HOW TO USE OUR EYES, AND HOW ee PRESERVE 
THEM FROM INFANCY TO OLD 
With Special Information about Spectacles. Fourth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.MS., &, 
With 55 Ilinstrations, price ie, cloth. 
EXTRACTS from NOTICES of the FIRST EDITION.— 
‘** How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.”—Graphic. ‘‘ Gives many 
a usefal hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and wish to 
preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged 
to wear spectacles. **__Pall Mall Gazette. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., 
and all Booksellers. 
Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 
Strand, London, W.C. 


ROWLANDS’ 


ODONTO 











OUR 
EYES. 








“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—LeIcuH Honr. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE. 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE. 
Catalogue on application. 

The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainshorough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print- 
Roon, British Museum. 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 61, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


APOLLINARIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 

** An especial boon in places where we cannot be sure of the purity of the 
drinking water.”’—Dr Hermann WEBER, F R.C P. 

“Probably our travelling fellow-countrymen owe their attacks of fever more 
to drinking water contaminated by sewage matter than to the malarious influences 
which pervade certain districts of Southern Enrope. The only water safe for the 
traveller to drink is a natural mineral water.”’—Sir Henry THompson, F.R.C.S, 

“* T quite agree as to the danger of drinking water of doubtful purity. No one 
need do this in a country where Apollinaris may be had at every hotel.’’—Dr, 
Fraxcis Parsons, 


ADKIEL’S ALMANAC for 1887. Circulation over 

yA 140,000. Zadkiel foretold the Earthquakes in America, the War in Burmah, 

the Riots in London, &c.—London: Cousins and Co., 6 Helmet Court (338) 
Strand. Price 61. 














The TIME to SUBSORIBE. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1886. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN: a History. John G. Nicolay and Colonel Hay, his Private 
Secretaries. Frontispiece Portrait and 19 Illustrations. 

On THE Lire-Mask OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. R. W. Gilder, 

THE QUESTIONFR OF THE SPHINX. M. Virginia Donaghe, 

THE MINISTER’S CHARGE. William Dean Howells. 

Oup CHELSEA, Benjamin Ellis Martin, WOlustrated by Haden and Pennell, 

Tue Fate OF a Voice. Mary Hallock Foote. Illustrated. 

Tue NEED OF TRADE ScHoots. Richard T. Auchmuty. Illustrated. 

THE HuNDREDTH Man. Frank R. Stockton. 

Tue TEMPLE OF THE EPHESIAN ARTEMIS AND THE ANCIENT SILVER PATER 
FROM Bgrnay. Charles Waldstein. Illustrated. 

CLEVEDEN CHURCH. Andrew Lang 

THE BATTLE OF THE First Day AT GETTYSBURG. Illustrated. 

— OF THE Civi1L War—Topics OF THE TiIME—OpPEN LETTERS—Bnric- 
A-BRac. 

Subscriptions will now be booked. Post free, 1s 74; or 193 por year, post free, 
To be had of all Booksellers, Newsagents, and Bookstalls i in town and country, 


T. Fisher Unwin, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Price 1s 4d, 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00,’3 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE MARK. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 


application to 
E. DENT and CO, 


61 Stvand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 








** Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.””—Medical 
Press and Circular, 

“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.” —Lancet. 


Tonga is sold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and lls, 


N EURALGIA. _Of all Chemists. 
FRIEDRICHSHALL. 


THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

By reason of an improved method of caption, by which dilution is 
avoided, FRIEDRICHSHALL WATER will be found now to be of 
CONSIDERABLY GREATER STRENGTH and EFFICACY than 
heretofore. 











The ordinary dose is a large wireglassful (4 ounces), taken fasting. Most 
efficacious and more acceptable to the palate when heated or mixed with an 
equal quantity of very hot water. 

“*I know nothing at ali equal to Friedrichshall. The LONGER it is taken, the 
SMALLER is the quantity necessary to effect the purpose.”” 

Sir Henry Txompson, F.R.C.S. Lond. 








GO 
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ANTED, a YOUNG TUTOR 
(Pablic School and University Man) to go 

the East in charge of the son of an Oriental 

ost to Classics, Mathematics, and French required. 
+ 950, and furnished house.—Apply, by letter 
93 Ashburnham Place, London, 8.W. 





A ERMANY.—TWO LADIES 
T (English and German), living in Potsdam (40 
“nutes from Berlin), wish t> have a YOUNG 

mY BOARDER. Every opportunity for perfectin 

= plishments if desired. References given an 
scoomP Address, VON FABECK, 6 Obelisken, 

Strasse, Potsdam, Prassia. 


ISS BUCHANAN, M.A. Univ.Lond., 

Fellow of University College, experienced in 

lass and private teaching, PREPARES STUDENTS 

tr EXAMINATIONS. Special subjects, Classics 
and German.—Address, 57 Porchester Road, W. 


7 ATIN and GREEK.— Certificated 
successful HEAD MASTER teaches LATIN and 
GREEK by CORRESPONDENCE. Beginners read 
and translate (with great accuracy) Cesar and other 
easy Authors, and New Testament in Greek, in about 
seven mouths. Exceptionally low terms.—For full 
tienlars, list of successes, &c, address, HEAD 
ASTER, Birlingham School, Pershore. 








CGUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent. 


Head Master — G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A, 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
‘Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

Second Master—Rev. H. BACKWELL, M.A, | 

High Class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and Modern sides, Remark- 
ably healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 

muasiam, workshop, fives-courts, cricket-field. 
Fainable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Uni- 
versities. 


VHE SCHOOL in the NEW FOREST, 

PARK HILL, LYNDHURST, lately removed 

from Winton House, Winchester. Preparatory for 

all the Public Schools. Special facilitivs for Clergy- 

men’s sons entering for Marlborough —For particu- 
lars, apply to W. F. RAWNSLEY, M.A. ee 








AVENDISH COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 





PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, E.G. 


The object of this College is to enable Students at 
the earliest practicable age, and at a moderate cost, 
to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or 
Medicine. 

Students are admitted at 16, and a Degree may be 
taken at 19, 

The College charges for Lodging and Board (with 
an Extra Term in the Long Vacation), including all 
necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. Degree, 
are £24 per annum. 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish Ovllege, Cambridge. 


S?. ANDREWS — UNIVERSITY 
DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. 
Scheme, the University, St. Andrews, N.B. 











ORTHING—LAUSANNE 

HOUSE, Park Crescent.—F, BOND, M.A., 
Brasenose College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
paid to Modern Languages. French taught by a 
resident French Governess.—For terms and par- 
ticulars, apply as above, 


AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 

Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 

has a very comfortable HOME for ELDER GIRLS, 

Great advantages for the study of Modern Languages, 

Music, and Painting. Lerms on application. Highest 

references to parents of past and present Pupils, — 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. 


AMPSTEAD HEATH.—ROOMS 
tobe LET, FURNISHED, with attendance and 
board, in a good house, sheltered from the North and 
Rest —Addreas, Mrs. C., Heath Brox, Hampstead, 





BRAND & Cos OWN SAUCE, 


QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





porrep MEATS. Also, 





SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





(PURTLE SOUP, andJELNY, andother 





GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
il LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878 








GOLD MEDAL, 








LS ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
Instituted 1823, 


Assets on December 31st, 1885.............00..5 £5,248, 223 
Iocome for the Year 1885................ceccece 438,476 


Amount Puwid in Claims to Dec. 3lst, 1885 14,536,593 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the Five 
Years ending Dec. 31st, 1884......... Kacadendend 690,946 
Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted 6,889,937 

The Expenses of Managemont, including Commis- 
sion, are about 4} per cent. of the Income, 

The limits of free travel and residence have been 
largely extended, and rates of extra premium reduced. 

Loans granted on security of Policies, Life In- 
terests, Reversions, and Borough and County Rates, 
as well as on other approved securities. 

Life Interests and Reversions are purchased. 
a paid immediately on proof of death and 
itle. 

Commission allowed to Solicitors and others on 
Assurances effected through their introduction. 

Prospectus and Form of Proposal sent on appli- 
cation to the ACTUARY. 


NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital . -«- £1,500,000 
980,000 


erve Fund.. 3 
Reserve Liability Pp .«+ 3,000,000 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 days’ sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also received, 
bearing interest payable half-yearly at the rate of 4 
per cent. per annuum, and transferable by ordinar 
transfer deed. Stock Certificates are issued. Suc 
Deposits are repayable at the option of the Bank only, 
and on its giving twelve months’ previous notice to 
the holders. In the event of repayment being made 
on or after January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but 
if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of 1 per 
cent. A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied 
for, which will give the advantage of negotiability to 
the Stock. The authorised amount of this issue is 


,060. 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, March, 


° 









CCIDENTS of DAILY LIFE 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 
64 CURNHILL, LONDON. 
Capital ... ose “ a +. £1,000,000 
Income .., pe eas cad pik 246,000 
Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,000. 








CHAIRMAN ... «. Harvie M, Farqunar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C.; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.O, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HOENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
WILLIAM C. ant Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
I RK BECK BAN K, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PKR CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March Slst, 1884. 


HE STANDARD LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1825. 
Invested Funds, 63 millions sterling. 
Annual Revenue, £900,000. 

At the division of surplus declared on May 11th, 
1886, Reversionary Bonus additions to the amount of 
£930,000 were added te Policies. 

Moderate rates of premiums. Liberal conditions. — 

Tables of Rates and all other information on appli- 
cation. 

London : 83 King William Street, E.C., 
and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. 

UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hoid 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

















HE CATHERINE-STREET 
PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION (Limited), 
Newspaper Proprietors, Printers, Publishers, and 
Advertisement Contractors. 
Head Office—12 and 14 Catherine Street, Strand, 
City Offices—65 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

This Association is the only firm possessing 
facilities for the complete production of journalistic 
undertakings. Conducting its busine:s upon entirely 
new principles, and under the direction of a Board of 
experienced Newspaper Proprietors and Journalists, 
it has, during the past few years, been instrumental 
in transform'ng several papers, which had previously 
been carried on at a loss, into lucrative properties ; 
and the Directors are now prepared to place the 
printing, publishing, and advertising facilities of the 
Association at the disposal of newspaper proprietors 
generally,who at present are dependent upon a variety 
of agencies—none of them under a central and ex- 
perienced control—and are compelled to keep up ex- 
pensive offi-es and staffs for the purposes of their 
papers, without securing the advantages which only 
an extensive connection with the wholesale news- 
agents, advertisement contractors, aud others can 
command. 

Possessing large premises in the centre of the 
publisting world, the Asscciation affords its clients 
editorial and all other necessary accommodation, 
whilst it at once relieves them of the necessity for 
any personal attention to the innumerable details 
involved in the technical, managemert of their under- 
takings, and places its Jarge organisation at their 
service, 

A list of Newspapers already under the Associa- 
tion’s management, and all other information, may be 
obtained on application. 

N AJOR HALLETT’S PEDIGREE 

CEREALS, free to any railway station in 
Great Britain—HALLETI’S PEDIGREE SEED 
COMPANY, Limited, Brighton. Telegraphic address, 
** Pedigree, Brighton.”’ 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE.—New Designs, 
heavily Plated with Sterling Silver and highly finished. 
Net prices. No deceptive discounts. 
Biscuit Boxes 8sto105s, | Egg Steamers 193 to 453, 
Butter Dishes 63,, 50s, | Fish Carvers lis ,, 100s. 
Cake Baskets 21s ,, 1203. | Entrée Dishes 27s ,, 70s. 





Claret Jugs... 12s ,, 105s. | Egg Frames... 183,, 70s. 
Cruet Frames 12s ,, 210s, | Cotfee Pots ... 14s ,, 120s. 
Teapots......... 1l(s,, 90s. | Tea & Coffee 
Toast Racks... 73,, 423. eee 61s ,, 4003. 
Kettles and Pickle trames 2ls,, 70s. 
Stands ...... 553 ,, 210s. | Nut Cracks, in 
Afternoon Tea CASO.......08 to We 
i iccreccsesns 433,, 11ls. | Liquor Fr'mes 30s ,, 160s. 
Breakfast Dishes, Revolving Covers ... 603 0d ,, 150s. 


Sa'ad Bowls and Servers...................+ 183 0d ,, 110s. 
Dessert Knives & Forks, Ivory Handles 4s bs per pr. 
3 





Ditto ditto Pearl ,, 6: - 
Fish-eating Knives and Forks 9 636d , 
Six Napkin Kings, in case ..............0.00e 14s to 423. 
Four Salt Cellars and Spoons, in case...... 243 ,, 653. 


Carriage paid. Exchanged if not ap roved of. 


AMPS and OLLS.—A choice selection 
of Kerosene, Moderator, and other Lamps now 
on show. 
COLZA OIL, finest quality, 2s 6d per gallon. 
KEROSEN 4K, tinest pure, water white, safe, and in- 
odorous, ls ld per gallon ; ten galion3 and upwards, ls. 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON, ELECTRO- 

SILVER PLATER, Cutler, and General Fur- 

nishing Ironmonger, 88 Oxtord Street; 1, 2, 3, and 84 
Newman Street. Catalogues post free. 

OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 

PIANOS,.—Patented Inventions from 1868 to 

13884, including the Pateut Tuning Apparatus, po3- 

sessing the power to outlast any other piano.—JOHN 

BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 

18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Strect, London, W. Lists 

free. 


{OUGHS, Colds, Pains in the Chest, 

Shortness of Breath, Phlegm.—Dr. LOCOCK S 
PULMONIC WAFERS give immediate relief anda 
rapid cure ; nothing else gives such a sound, refreshing 
night’s rest. In rheumatic and nervous complaints 
they act like a charm. To singers and public 
speakers they are invaluable for clearing and 
strengthening the voice. They have a pleasant taste. 
Is lid, 23 9a, 43 6d, and 1ls per box. Sold by all 
medicine vendors. Caution.—Tbe genuine Dr, 
Locock’s medicine has the name in the Government 
Stamp, and the Trade Mark (“‘ Dr. Locock’’) on the 
label. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
- PILLS.—Ever Userut.—The afflicted by 
iiness should look their diseases fully in the face, and 
at once seek aremedy for them. A short search will 
convince the most sceptical that these noble medica. 
ments have afforded ease, comfort, and oftentimes 
complete recovery, to the most tortured sufferers, 
The Ointment will cure all descriptions of sores, 
wounds, bad legs, sprains, eruptions, erysipelas, rheu- 
matism, gout, aud skin affections. The Pills never 
fail in correcting and strengthening the stomach, and 
in restoring a deranged liver to a wholesome condition, 
rousing torpid kidneysto increase their secretion, and 
in re-establishing the natural healthy activity of the 
bowels. Holloway’sare the remedies for complaints 
of all classes of society. 


**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles. 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
OPTIOIAN, la OLD BOND STREKT. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff. 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free: BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cros3 St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 
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FISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIBE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


6@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


Ss. 





SAUCE, 





KINAHAN’S 
| “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL | PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
| DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 
WHISKY. The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALL 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


D R. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
heen neglected and kecome severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stepper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 





WHO 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





‘READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 28 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street Strand. 


HE CHRISTIAN REFORMER for 

NOVEMBER, price 1s, contains :—The Churches 
in Scotland. III. The Disruption. By J. H. Muir- 
head, M.A.—A New Testament View of the Kesur- 
rection and the Ascension. PartI. By H. Candler, 
M.A.—The Student and the Preacher. By the Rev. 
C. C. Coe.—Human Automatism and Free Wi'l. By 
the late Dr. W. B. Carpenter, C.B., F.R.S., &c,.— 
Ecclesiastical Notes. 

London: WiLiiams and NoraaTe. 


Twentieth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Meth« d of Curing these Diseases. By Ropert G. 
Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.8., &c. 
London: G. MitcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
— Street ; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
ourt. 


‘HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
J On the Sea-shore. Air pure and bracing. 
Climate mild and cquable durivg the antumn and 
winter months. Visitors received en pensicn from 
three guineas per week inclusive, 

Address, MANAGER, IJfracombe, Devon. 


~ RY’S 
URE 
‘lees 
OCOA. 
apie noreeenr atte ete Ee aie 


substitute for tea for young persons.’’—Sir Cuas. A, 
CaMERON, President Royal Cullege of Surgeons, 





IMPORTANT to INTENDING INSURERS. 


BOURNE’S HANDY ASSURANCE 
DIRECTORY. Just published, demy 8vo, 180 pp., 
price ls, 

“ Will interest our readers, and we commend to them 
> most useful publication.’’—Spectator, October 

23rd, 1886. 


HANDY ASSURANCE GUIDE. Price 


“It furnishes useful statistics relating to assurance 
companies, in a compact form.” — Times, October 7th, 
1876, 

Liverpool: WILLIAM Bourne, 12 Lord Street. 
London : F. W. Bourne, 26 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
PresIDENT—Lord TENNYSON. 

Vick-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
The Very Rev. the Dean of LLANDAFF, 
Sir E. H. BUNBURY, Bart. 

Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 


TRUSTEES. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCK. 
Earl of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, ding-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
rice 5s ; to Members, 4s. Fifth Edition of the Cata- 
ogue inthe Press. Prospectus on applicetion. 








HE UARTER 
T x 326, is NOW heap EVIEW, 
Contests, 


1. Eneuise LITERATURE AT T 
2. Satmon FIsHina. He Untvensirins, 
3. American PoETs. 

4, THE NaTIONAL GALLERY, 

‘ nan oF GOLD. 

. HistoricaL CRITICISM OF v 
7, Tux Buroartn Piotr. New Tustaxtyp, 
8. THe House or Commons as It Ig 
9, THE NEw GOVERNMENT AnD ITs Worx 

JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street 
+ eee CONTEMPORARY REVIE 
ConTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, W 
THE SITUATION IN THE East B ile ¢ 
Economic Sociatism. B Prof a de Laveloy, 
= PHILIP —. By Edmund Gon 

EMPERANCE LEGISLATION. B ‘ 

. ninghaw. iia Wan. Oun, 

HE FUTURE OF JOURNALISM. By W.T.§ 

Tue GasTRONOMIC VALUE OF : o Sead, 

Mone a 7 Henry 7, 
ANUAL TRAINING. By Sir Philip Magnng, 

ANDREA DEL SartTo’s Cariri, 

miller. By Professor Mar 

Hx Use oF Hiauer Epvucation 
calilicent Garrett Fawoctt 70 ones, By 

‘ONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THO ‘ 
Gubriel Monod. Cons os Tee ay 
ee RECORDS :— 

. CHurcH History. By Professor G, T. Stok 
2. APoLoaETIC THEOLOGY. By the Rey 

Illingworth. 7 ae 
3. GENERAL LITERATURE, 


IspisTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.¢, 
_— NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


NOVEMBER. 2s 64. 
Tue Comina WINTER IN IRELAND, B i 
oe y John Dillon, 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 





FRANCE, CHINA, AND THE VATICAN, By Si 
ior Alcock. epee at ood 
XHIBITIONS. By H. Trneman Wood 
the Society of Arts). (Someta ty 
MULTIPLEX PERSONALITY. By Frederic W. H, Myers 
SisTERs-IN-Law. By the Bi: hop of Oxford, P 
DistrEssin East Lonpon. By the Rev. Samuel A 
Barnett. ( 
GUSTAVE FLAUBERT AND GEORGE Sanp, By Mrs, 
Arthur Kennard. 
WORKHOUSE CRUELTIES. By Miss Louisa Twining, 
THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE ON ComTE. By Frederi 
Harrison. 


Tue BuILDING-UP OF A UNIVERSITY, By Rey, Dr. 
Jessopp. 

EvroPE IN THE Paciric. By C. Kinloch Cooke, 
(With a Map.) 


London: KrGan Pavt, Trencu, and Co, 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 
N W L EOD GSE 
Conducted by R. A. PROCTOR. 
NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
Tue EARTHQUAKE IN AMERICA, 
Coat. By W. Mattieu Williams. 
THE Recent ToTAt SoLaR Ecuipse. 
ETHNOLOGY OF THE BLACKFOOT ‘TRIBFS. 
MATHEMATICAL KECREATIONS, 
THE SCHOOLGIRLS’ PUZZLE. 
NOTES ON AMERICANISMS. By Richard A. Proctor, 
THE NaTURALIST’S LABORATORY. 
Gossip. By Kichard A. Proctor. 
Our Wuist Cotumn. By ‘* Five of Cluts.” 
Our CuEess CoLumn. By *‘ Mephisto.” 
Tue Face OF THE Sky FOR November. By F.RAS, 
&e., &e., &e. 
London: Lona@mans, GREEN, and Co. 


UBLIN REVIEW, 
OCTOBER, 1886. Price 63. 
1. WHAT TO DO WITH THE Lanpowners, By C.& 
Devas. 
2. LONGFFLLOW. By Miss Helen Atteridge. 
3. FactLities OF MODERN Pitarimaae. By FR 
Wegg- Prosser. 
4, WHERE was Sr. Patrick Born? By the Rev. 
Sylvester Malone, M.R.I.A. 
5. SocraL DIsTURBANCFS: THEIR CAUSE AND CURE. 
By the Rev, J. S. Vaughan. 
6. THE SECRET OF PLATO’s ATLANTIS: 
By Lord Arundell of Wardour. 
7. THE PRESENT PosiTi0N OF Curna. By Miss B 


M. Clerke. 

8. Freperick Lucas. By the Rev. W. Amherst, 

Notes of Travel. Notes on Novels. Science Notices. 
Notices of Books, &c. 


HE JOURNAL of EDUCATIOY, 
No. 208, for NOVEMBER. 


a Rept. 











1, THE CULTIVATION OF TASTE. 

2. THE UNIFICATION OF SECONDARY £cHOOLS IS 
GERMANY. 

3. A BERNESE VILLAGE SCHOOL, 

4, GRAPHIC WorK IN ScHOOL TEacHInG. ByT.H 
Kagles. 

5. A DEBATE ON CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

6. TECHNICAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS IN SWITZER 
LAND. 

7. Dk WARNER ON THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE CHILD. 

8. A CYCLOPEDIA OF EpucaTION. 

9, Tue TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT BritatN 4¥D 
IRELAND. 

10, Occasional NOTES ; CORRESPONDENCE. 

11, Forreran NoTEs; SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES: 

12, Revigws anD Minor Notices; CuBisT 
Books. 

13, TRANSLATION Prize; Extra Prize. 





Price 6d ; per post, 7d. 








ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, Treland, &. 


OrrFices: 86 FiertT STREET, Lonpoy, E.C. 
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i 
(ARENDON PRESS NEW LIST. 


K hy the BISHOP of CHESTER. 

xEW ” 8vo, cloth, 10s 64. 
RVENTEEN LECTURES on the 
8 STUDY of MEDIZVAL and MODERN HIS. 
SORY and KINDRED SUBJMOTS. Delivered 
at Oxford under Statutorv Obligation, 1867-1884, 
Wim StuBBs, D.D., Bishop of Chester, 
Jate us Professor of Modern History, Oxford. 
wof altogether exce tional value...... It brings 
thin the reach of all the teaching necessarily 
¢ to limited audiences.”’—Times, 


B iti } iff covers, 1s. 
Third Edition, extra feap. 8vo, sti i 

HIEMENTARY POLITICS. By 

Tuomas RALEIGH, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ 

fi rd. 

“Few apr) ‘Tate years are hetter calculated to 

disseminate sound pol-tical knowledge and ideas.”’-- 





eebere are not many shilling hooks which contain 
so much excellent matter.” —St, James's Gazette, 


SPECIALLY PREPARED for the OXFORD 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1887. 

Inst ready, extra foap. 8vo, stiff covers, 1s 64 ; cloth, 2s. 

EBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE 

HEROEN-GESCHICHTEN (Tales of Greek 

Heroe:). Edited, with English Notes and 

Vocabulary, by Emma S. BucHHEIM. 


Jnst ready, crown 4to, paver hoards 10s 6d. 


A RECORD of BUDDHISTIC KING- 
DOMS; being an Account by the Chinese Monk 
Fa-Hien of his Travels in India and China, A.D, 
399-414, in Search of the Buddhist Books of Disci- 

line. Translated by James Leaae, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Chinese, Oxford. 


EDITED bP myn MAX MULLER. 
2 vo) 


. 8vo. 21s. 

A HISTORY of GERMAN LITERA- 
TURE. By W. Scuerer. Translated from the 
Third German Edition by Mrs. F.C. CONYBEARE. 
Edited by F. Max MULLER, M.A. 

“The best introduction to the study of German 
literatureavailable in our language. It is systematic, 
comprehensive, catholic, and modern.”—Pall Mall 

Gastle, 


COMPANION VOLUME to the ABOVE. 
Just ready, 8vo, 2 vols.. cloth, 21s, 

The GERMAN CLASSICS, from the 
Fourth to the Nineteenth Century. A German 
Reading Book, containing Extracts arranged 
Chronologically, with Biographical Notices, 
Translations, and Notes. By F. Max MULLER, 
M.A, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. New 





tmare ; &c,—46 Catherine Street, and all News- 





Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and Adapted to 
“Scherer's History of German Literature,’’ by 
F. LICHTENSTEIN, 
“Tn range, variety, scholarship, and taste it alto- 
gether surpasses anything of the kind yet attempted 
in England,”"—Academy. 


Just published, price 34. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
LECTURES. Annual Report for 1885-86 of the 
University Delegates for Local Lectures. 


London : HENRY FROWDE, 


Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 








Now ready, extra crown, 8vo, cloth, price 63, with 
Portrait, 
VOLUME I, of 
The 


READER’S SHAKESPEARE, 


To be completed in Nine Monthly Volumes, 
Vol. II. ready November Ist. 





This Edition has been printed from 4 fount of new 
type at the University Press, Oxford. 


Seventy-five Copies, printed on large paper and 
numbered, price One Guinea each Veleue, will be 
issued to Subscribers only. 





“If any one wishes to read either for himself or 
a play of Shakespeare with pure uninter- 
Perr enjoyment of Shakespeare genius, he will 
this edition the very thing for him.’”"—Scotsman. 


WALTER SMITH (late Mozley), 
34 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
XFORD : its Social and Intellectual 


Life. With Chapters on Examinations, Ex- 
mae yA, M. M. SrepMan, M.A. Crown 8vo, 





of pod Beato and practical book.”—Palt Mall, 
respect valuable, and in some respects 
Temarkable,”’— Morning Post. = 
London: Trisner and Co, 


TRE DECORATIVE WORK of 
Onan ans ; tg N.— De for 
“ price 4d; st, ; Annual Subscri 

tion, 193) —Also the New Marie, St. Denis.—Buckfast 


Chany, nrembly Hall, East London.—St. Saviour’s 
A Design 





bh, Holloway.—Carlyle Mansions, Chelsea,— 
feat for Birmingham Law Courts.—Architec- 
80 Association (President’s Address).—Changes in 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


NOW READY.—A NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “TWENTY YEARS in the CHURCH.” 





Years. By Rev. J. Prcrort, B.A., Author of ** Agony Point,” &c. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 243. 


“ These handsome volumes abound with pleasant reading, and will be read with delight by many who are 
not Oxford men......We recommend Mr. Pycroft’s book unreservedly.’—St. James’s Gazette, 





NOW READY. 


OUR HOME by the ADRIATIC. By the Hon. 
MARGARET COLLIER (Madame GALLETTI DI GADILHAC). In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s 61. 

“This very pleasantly written book contains a most interesting and original account of one phase of Italian 

life...... We have only to express our gratitude to the anthor for the most readable, sin cere, well-informed, 


and, on the whole, impartial book on the social life of Italy that has fallen into our hands for several years.”’ 
—Saturday Review. 





NOW READY. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO 


A HISTORY of the FACTORY SYSTEM. By 
R. WHaTELY Cooke Tartor. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, lfs. 
*- Every page is full of valuable and interesting information...... the whole woven into a pleasing and 


instructive narrative, Mr. Taylor has done Lis work well, aud the book is very attractive to the general 
reader.”’—Textile Recorder, 





NOW READY.—By the AUTHOR of “ Mdlle. de MERZAC.” 


A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. By W. E. Norris, 


Author of ** Adrian Vidal,” ‘‘ Thirlby Hall,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





NOW READY.—A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ PATRICIA KEMBALL,” &e. 


PASTON CAREW, MILLIONAIRE and MISER. 
By Mrs, E, Lynn Linton, Author of ** Under which Lord ?” &. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. large 8vo, with 30 Illustrations, price 15s, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top. 


OUR TEMPERAMENT S: 


Their Study and Their Teaching. 
A POPULAR OUTLINE. 
By ALEXANDER STEWART, F.R.C.S., Edin. 


Contents :—Preliminary.—General View of the Temperaments.—The Temperaments and Mind.—Scheme 
of the Four Pure Temperaments.—A Methodical Arrangement of their Physical and Mental Characteristics. 
—Observations on the Scheme.—The Nervous Temperament.—The Compound Temperaments.— Modification 
of the Temperament.—The Organs of the Temperaments.—The Temperaments available in E lucation.—The 
Choice of a Profeasion.—The Promotion of Health.—The Use of the Word Temperament.—Word, Biograph'c 
or Temperament Portraiture, 


ILLUSTRATIONS :—A Selection from Lodge’s Historical Portraits, showing the Chief Forms of: Faces. 





CROSBY LOCKWOOD and CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court. 


IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


USE Extracts 
LIEBIG 





suld as BARON Liebig’s or Liebig’s 
have no connection with the Baron. 





COMPANY’S 
ck EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


Efficient Tonic. 

The Best of Night-Caps. 

*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 








A pure Solution. - 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINN EFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 





CONCENTRATED Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 


P E P 7 Oo N | z E D FOR INVALIDS, DELICATE CHILDREN, AND 


ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


COCOA AND MILK 


(PATENT). 


Delicious Flavour, 
No Digestion Needed. 
Most Nutritious, 





SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 


OXFORD MEMORIES. A Retrospect after Fifty 


ee 


—_e 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


PFLEIDERER’S PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION. 
8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d, 


The PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION on 
the BASIS of its HISTORY. I. History of the 
Philosephy of Relizion from Spinoza to the 
Present Day. Vol. I. Spinozato Schleiermacher, 
By Professor Orro PFLEIDERER. Translated by 
the Rev. ALLAN Mrnzies and the Rev. ALEx, 
Srewart, of Dundee. 

[ Vol, II, in the press, 


8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


Professor SCHRADER.—The CUNEI- 
FORM INSCRIPTIONS and the OLD TESTA- 
MENT. By Dr. Esern. Scuraver, Professor 
of Oriental Langnages, University of Berlin. 
Translated from the Second Enlarged German 
Edition, with Additions by the Author, and an 
Introduction by the Rev. Owen C. WHITEHOUSE, 
M.A., Professor of Hebrew, Cheshunt College, 


Vol. I., with a Map. 
[Vol, II. in the press, 


, 8vo, cloth, price 103 6d. 
REVILLE (Dr. ALB.)—PROLE- 
GOMENA of the HISTORY of RELIGIONS, 
By Auperr Revitte, DD., Professor in the 
Collége de France, and Hibbert Lecturer, 1884. 
Translated from the French. With an Intro- 
duction by Professor F. Max MULLER, 


KEIM’S GREAT WORK, COMPLETE. 
6 vols. 8vo, cloth, 63s, 


KEIMW’S HISTORY of JESUS of 
NAZARA. Considered in its Connection with 
the National!Life of Israel, and Related in Detail. 
Translated by T. ARTHUR Ransom and the Rey. 
E. M, Gevparrt. 

Vol. I.—Introduction ; Survey of Sources ; 
Sacred and Political Groundwork; Religious 
Groundwork. 

Vol. II.—The Sacred Youth; Self-Recogni- 
tion; Decision. 

Vol. III.—The First Preaching ; The Works 
of Jesus; The Disciples and the Apostolic Mission. 

Vol. IV.—The Galilean Storms; Last 
Efforts in Galilee; Recognition of the Messiah; 
Foreshadowing of the Cross, &c. 

Vol. V.Tbhe Messianic Progress in Jeru- 
salem; The Entry into Jerusalem; The Decisive 
Struggle; The Farewell; The Last Supper. 

Vol. VI. and last.—The Messianic Death at 
Jerusalem; Arrest and Pzendo-Trial ; The Death on 
the Cross; Burial and Resurrection; The Messiah’s 
Place in History ; Indices, 


Price 10s 6d each Volume, 


EWALD'S PROPHETS, COMPLETE, 
5 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d each, 


EWALD’S COMMENTARY on the 
PROPHETS of the OLD TESTAMENT. By 
iy and H. Ewatp, Translated by the Rev. J. 

. SMITH. 


EWALD’S PSALMS, COMPLETE. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 103 6d each. 
EWALD’S COMMENTARY on the 


PSALMS. By Professor H. Ewatp. Translated 
by the Rev. E. Jounson, M.A, 


8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d, 


‘J 
EWALD’S JOB. Commentary on the 
Book of Job, with Translation by Professor H. 
Ewatp. Translated from the German by the 
Rey. J. FRepERIcK SmitH, Complete in 1 vol, 


3 vols. 8vo, cloth, 31s 6d. 


KUENEN (Dr. A.)—The RELIGION 
of ISRAEL to the FALL of the JEWISH STATE. 
By Dr. A. Kvenen, Professor of Theology at the 
University, Leyden. Translated from the Dutch 
by A. H. May. 


Feap. 4to, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


ANCIENT ARABIAN POETRY, 


chiefly pre-Islamic. Translations, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by CHas, Jas. Lyatt, M.A, 
C.1.E., Bengal Civil Service. 


8vo, cloth, price 10s 6a. 


KNIGHTON (W.)—STRUGGLES for 
LIFE. By Wituiam Kwyignuton, LL.D., Vice- 
President of the Royal Society of Literature, 
Author of “‘The History of Ceylon,’’ “ Forest 
Life in Ceylon,” &c. 


440 pp. crown 8yo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


NEW ASPECTS 
RELIGION. By Henry Pratt, M.D. 





WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, Covent Garden, London; 


of LIFE and 


TRUBNER AND CO0.’S LIST. 


IMMEDIATELY. 
NEW WORK by Mr. SAMUEL BUTLER, 
Crown 8vo, about 300 pp. 
LUCK OR CUNNING, 
As the MAIN MEANS of ORGANIC 
MODIFICATION? 
By SAMUEL BUTLER, 
Author of “‘ Erewhon,” “ Life and Habit,” ‘* Evolu- 
tion, Old and New,” &c, 
NOW READY. 
Demy 8vo, pp. iv.-52, Wrapper. 
AFTER DEATH: 
PALINODIA. 


By F. W. NEWMAN, 

Emeritus Professor of University College, London, 
M.R.A.S., formerly Fellow of Balliol (Oxford), now 
Honorary Fellow of Worcester College (Oxford). 


LIFE 


Demy 810, pp. iv.-340, cloth, 7s 6d. 
FOR HAPPINESS: 
ALEXANDER CALDER, 


B: 
Officer of the Order of the Legion of, Honour, and 
Author of “The Coming Era,’’ &c. 


Part III., Completing the Work, demy 8vo, pp. 296, 

with Map, sewed, 7s 6d. 

SHROPSHIRE FOLK-LORE: 
A SHEAF of GLEANINGS. 

Edited by CHARLOTTE SOPHIA BURNE. 

From the Collections of GEORGINA F. JACKSON. 


Demy 870, pp. viii.-166, cloth, 73 6d. 


SOURCES OF THE ETRUSCAN 
AND BASQUE LANGUAGES. 
By ROBERT ELLIS, B.D., F 
Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-80, cloth, 23 6d. 
THE LYRICS OF IND. 
By DEJENDRA LAL ROY, M.A., M.R.A.S., 

Author of ‘The Aryan Melodies,” 

Crown 8vo, pp. 324, cloth, 7s 6d. 
INDIA REVISITED. 
By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A, C.S.1., 

Author of “The Light of Asia,’ &, 


With 32 Full-page Illustrations from Photographs 
Selected by the Author. 


TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 
New Edition, post 8vo, pp. viii.-270, cloth, 7s 6d. 
INDIAN POETRY. 
Containing ‘The Indian Song of Songs.” 
From the Sanskrit F the “Gita Govinda” of 


ayadeva ; 
Two Books from the ‘‘ Iliad of India” (Mahabharata) ; 
“‘ Proverbial Wisdom” from the “ Shlokas of the 
Hitopadesa,” and other Oriental Poems. 


By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., O.8.L, &e. 


TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES, 
Second Edition, demy 8vo, pp. xxxii,-748, with Map» 
cloth, 21s, 

THE INDIAN EMPIRE: 

Its PEOPLE, HISTORY, and PRODUCTS. 

By the Hon. W. W. HUNTER, C.S.I., C.LE., LL.D., 

Member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, 

Director-General of — to the Government of 

India. 

A Revised Edition, brought up to date, and incor- 

porating the General Results of the Census of 1881, 
12mo, pp. xlii.-346, cloth, 6s. 


A ROMANISED 
JAPANESE READER. 


Consisting of Japanese Anecdotes, Maxims, &c., in 
Easy Written Style. 
With English Translation and Notes. 
By BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN, 
Professor of Japanese and Philology in the Imperial 
University of Tokyo. 


Crown 8vo, pp. Viii.-108, cloth, 5s. 


A SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR OF 
THE JAPANESE LANGUAGE. 
(Modern Written Style.) 


By BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN, 
Author of “ The Classical Poetry of the Japanese,” &c. 


Fourth Edition, Corrected and Improved, crown 8vo, 
pp. viii.-126, cloth, 33 6d. 


COLLOQUIAL PORTUGUESE ; 
or, the WORDS and PHRASES of EVERY-DAY 


Compiled from Dictation and Conversation for the 
Use of English Tourists and Visitors in Portugal, the 
Brazils, Madeira, the Azores, Goa, and the African 

Colonies, 


With a Brief Collection of Epistolary Phrases, 


By the Rev. ALEXANDER J. D. D’ORSEY, 
B.D, Camb., Professor in King’s College, London, &c. 


wong. 
A SELECTION FRoM 


MR. REDWAY’S NEW BOoxs 


In small 8vo, cloth, price 53, 
MOUNTAINEERING BELOW the 
SNOW-LINE; or, the Solitary Pedestrian ; 

Snowdonia and Elsewhere. By M. Parengon 
= Etchings by Mackaness. { 
pages. crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 
The HISTORY of. ‘the ‘PoRry 
VEZIRS ; or, the Story of the Forty M 
Eves. Written in Turkish b SHEYEH.-Zap a 
_ now done into Eazlish by E. 3. W. Gunz, MRaw 
Edition limited to 500 copies, handzomely patente 4 
antique paper, and tastefully bound, price 7g a 
he ASTROLOGER’S GUIDE, 
ANIMA! ASTROLOGIAE;; or, a Guide 
for Astrologers, Being the One Hundred and 
Six Considerations of the Astrologer, Gun, 
Bonatus. Translated from the Latin by ion 
Cotey, together with the choicest Aphorisms of 
the Seven Segments of JErom CaRpan, of Milan, 
Edited h J WItt1aM Lrity (1675). Now first re. 
published from the Original Edition, with Notes 
and Preface by WILLIAM CHaRLEs ELpoy Sap. 
JEANT. oo 
pages, wrapper, price 1s, 

The NEW ILLUMINATION, By 
DWARD MAITLAND, Anthor of “ The Pilgrim 
Demy 1810, 200 1 x 
emy 18mo, ages, cloth, uncut, price 2s, 
WELLERISMS from “ PICKWICK” 
and “MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK” 
Selected by Cuarxes F. Rrpzau. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Cuaries Kent, Author of “The 

Humour and Pathos of Charles Dickens,” 

NEW NOVEL by Mr. A. P. SINNETT, 

Author of ‘ Karma,” &e. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, published at 2Is; now 
offered at 10s 6d. 
UNITED. By A. P. Sinnett. 
In large 8vo, cloth, uniform with the New “ Standard” 
Edition, 103 6d. 
SULTAN STORK, and other Stories 
and Papers, hitherto Uncollected. By Wuiu 
MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. To which is added q 
Revised and Enlarged Edition of “ The Biblio. 
graphy of Thackeray.” 
In crown 8vo, price 63, Illustrated with Macieu Signs 
and a Symbolical Frontispiece etched by Mackaness, 
from a Design by the Author. 

MAGIC, WHITE and BLACK;; or, the 
Science of Finite and Infinite Life. Containing 
Practical Hints for Students of Occultism, By 
Franz Hartmann, M.D. 

NINTH HALF-YEARLY VOLUME OF 


WALFORD’S ANTIQUARIAN: a 

Magazine and Bibliographical Review. Edited 

by Epwarp WaLrorD, M.A, Annual Subserip. 

tion, 123, 

In post 4to, bound in parchment, Illustrated with 

Engravings on Wood, price 10s 6d. 

* ASTROLOGY THHOLOGISED.” 

The SPIRITUAL HERMENEUTICS 
of ASTROLOGY and HOLY WRIT. Being 
Treatise upon the Influence of the Stars on Man, 
and on the Art of Ruling them by the Law of 
Grace. Reprinted from the Original of 1649, 
With a Prefatory Essay on the True Method of 
Interpreting Holy Scripture, by Anya Kixas 
FORD, M.D. (Paris). 

Price 1s, ‘ 

LOW DOWN: Wayside Thoughts in 
Ballad and other Verse. By “ Two Tramps.” 

In small demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 

The LIFE of PHILIPPUS THEDO- 
PHRASTUS, BOMBAST of HOHAENHEIM, 
known by the name of PARACELSUS, and the 
Substance of his Teachings concerning Cosmology, 
Anthropology, Pneumatolozy, Magic 4 
Sorcery, Medicine, Alchemy and Astrology, 
Philosophy and Theosophy, Extracted and Trans 
lated from his Rare and Extensive Works, aud 
from some Unpublished Manuscripts. By Fraxz 
Hartmann, M.D., Author of ‘‘ Magic,” &. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, price 103 6d. 

The MYSTERIES of MAGIC: a Digest 
of the Writings of ELIPHAS LEVI. With Bio 
graphical and Critical Essay, by ARTHUR EpwaRd 
Waite. Illustrations. .s : 

With a Portrait reproduced from an Original Paint 
ing by Hermann Schmicchen, demy 8yo, cloth, 

_ price 103 6d. 

INCIDENTS in the LIFE of Madame 
BLAVATSKY. Compiled from Information 
supplied by her Relatives and Friends, and Edit 
by A. P. SINNETT. 

NEW CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK. 
Handsomely printed and bound, price 10s 61. 

SEA SONG and RIVER RHYME from 
CHAUCER to TENNYSON. Selected and Ar- 
ranged by ESTELLE DAVENPORT ADAMS. With 


New Poem, “A Word for the Navy,” by 
ALGERNON CHARLES SwinBuRNE. Etchings by 
Mackaness. 


In 8yo, with numerous Plates coloured by hand, price 


7s 6d. 
GEOMETRICAL PSYCHOLOGY; *, 
the Science of Representation. Beiug the he 
and Diagrams of B. W. Betts, explained by 
Louisa 8, Coox. 
Handsomely printed and bound, small demy 8y0, 


price 10s 6d. 

The KABALA DENODATA (Traus 
lated into English), containing the followin 
Books of the Zohar :—1. The Book of Con! 3 
Mystery. 2. The Greater Holy Assembly. Po 
The Lesser Holy Assembly. Collated with 
Original Hebrew and the Latin Text of Knorr 


Rosenroth’s “ Kabala Denudata’”’ by S. Lippe 
Mace@recor MaTHERs. 
London: GEORGE REDWA! 








and 20 SOUTH FREDERICK 8T., Edinburgh, 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
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a 
wessns. LONGMANS & CO.’ LIST. 
A HISTORY of ENGLAND from 1815. By 


aLPOLE. 8vo, Volumes I. and II., 1815-1832, 363; Volume IIL., 
geancen Wi"Volumes Til. and IV., 363. iin 
dV. conclude the work. They commence with an account 


,* Volumes TV: “e Sir Robert Peel’s Administration in 1841. The domestic 


of the formwied down to 1853 ; the foreign policy till the conclusion of the Crimean 
ae reef he fo to the close of the Indian Mutiny in 1858. 
’ 


the FAMILY of BROCAS of BEAURE- 


AIRE and ROCHE COURT, HANTS, Hereditary Masters of the Royal 
Pekhounds. With Some Account of the English Government of Aquitaine. 
Montacu Burrows, Captain R.N., M.A., F.S.A., Chichele Professor of 
History in the University of Oxford. With 26 Illustrations of 

5 Memorial Brasses, Seals, &c., royal 8vo, half-bound, with gilt top, 42s, 


SKETCHES of MY LIFE. By Admiral 


Edited by Mrs. Hopart. With Portrait, crown 8vo, price 
= _ . [Next week. 


REMINISCENCES and OPINIONS, 1813-85. 


By Sir Francis Hastixas Doytr. Second Edition, 8vo, 16s. 


LYRICAL and other POEMS. Selected 


from the Writings of Jean IncELow, Feap. 8yo, 23 6d, cloth plain ; 3a, cluth, 
gilt edges. Now ready. 


The FIRST CENTURY of CHRISTIANITY. 


By HomensHam Cox, M.A. S8vo, 12s. 


Nore.—The design of this volume is distinct. The standard treatises on this 
subject are usually of great sizo, discuss theological questions, are addressed to 
the learned, and are rarely “ understanded of the people,” whereas this volume 
isa mere compendium of the history of early Christianity given in as simple a 
form as possible, and religious and doctrinal topics are scrupulously excluded. 


HESTER’S VENTURE : a Novel. By the 


Author of “The Atelier du Lys.’”” New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
CHSAR: a Sketch. By James Anthony 
Frovpe. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 
THE ONE-HUNDREDTH THOUSAND. 


QCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. 
By James ANTHONY FrovupE. With 9 Illustrations by the Author and Lord 

phinstone. Crown 8vo, 2s, boards; 2s 61, cloth. 
No. XLIX. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


NOVEMBER, Price Sixpence ‘6 








ONTENTS. 

CHILDREN OF GIBEON. By Walter Besant. Book II. Chaps. 28-30. 
Hosart Pasua, By J. Knox Laughton. | Or Homety Tracepy. By A. K. H. B. 
A Mopest DerENcE OF THE RoyAL | MARRYING AND GIVING IN MARRIAGE. 

ACADEMY, By Mrs. Molesworth, Author of 
Love’s SILENCE. By W. J. Henderson. “Carrots,” &. Chaps. 1-3. 
As Excuish VenDreTTa. By Frederick | At THE Sian OF THE SHIP, By Andrew 
Boyle. Lang. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 


Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest 
and Best Books. 





Town Subscriptions from One Guinea per Annum. 
Country Two Guineas ” 


” ” 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The follewing Catalogues gratis and post free :— 


1,RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


At GREATLY REDUCED PRIcEs. 


2, BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING NOW OvT oF PRINT. 


3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


Hatr-Bounp 1n Sets on SEPARATELY. 


4.BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 


For Presents, Prizes, &c. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE ; and 281 REGENT 
STREET. 





JAMES NISBET AND CO.’S 
NEW WORKS. 


“The ST. PAUL'S EDITION.” 


The CHRISTIAN YEAR. Thoughts in Verse 


for the Sundays and Holy Days throughout the Year. By the Rev. Jouw 
Kesie, M.A. With the COLLECTS, and MEDITATIONS selectei from the 
WRITINGS of the Rev. H. P. LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of St. Paul's, 
&c. Extra crown 8vo, 7s 6d. (Immediately. 


The BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATOR; or, Anec- 


dotes, Similes, Emb!ems, and I lustrations, Expository, Scientific, Geographi- 
cal, Historical, and Homiletic, gathered from a Wide Range of Home and 
Foreign Literature on the Verses of the Bib‘’e. Edited by the Rev. J. 8. 


ELL. 
No, I.—ST. MATTHEW. Price 7d. 
To be Continued Monthly. 


ABRAHAM: his Life and Times. 


Rev. W. J. Deane, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
A BOOK for the CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLD. 


MORNING FAMILY PRAYERS. A Volume 


of Family Worship for each Morning of the Year. founded on Selected Pas- 
sages of ae re from the Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. J. R. 
Macpvvurr, D.D. Small 4to, 6s 6d. 
*,* This Volume is on a plan and arrangeme nt of its own, in order to secure 
as much as may be, variety and comprehension. 


TREASURE TROVE. A Selection from 


Some Unpublished Writings of Frances RipLEy HaverGAL. With Coloured 
Borders, 32mo, 1s. 


DANIEL: an Exposition of the Historical 


Portion of the Writings of the Prophet Daniel. By the Very Rev. R, Parner. 
Smitx, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Crown 8vo, 63. 


LINKS of LOVING-KINDNESS: Words of 


Hope and Consolation for the Flock of Christ. By the Rev, Grores 
EverarD, M.A. Small crown 8vo0, 2s 6d. 


The BELLS of ST. PETER’S, and other 


Papers on Gospel Truth. By the Rev. Gzorce Everarp, M.A., Author of 
** Your Sundays,” “ Strong and Free,” &c. 16mo, 1s. 
‘ 
SPARE 


INCHES of THOUGHT for 
MINUTES. By Grace Sressina. Crown Svo, 2s 6d. 
The FAMILY COUNCIL. Conversations on 
the Events of Home. By Epwarp Garrett, Author of ‘Occupations of a 
Retired Life,” *‘ A Rich Woman,” &c. With Frontispiece, 33 6d. 


“Literally overbrims with good advice on the training of children and the 
whole scope of home government.”’—Saturday Review. 


By the 


JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 





IMPORTANT NEW WORK. 





In 5 vols. crown 8v0, price 5s each, 
Each Volume cold separately, and complete in itself. 


CHRIST AND CHRISTIANITY. 


By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. James’s, Marylebone, Author of “ Thoughts for the Times,” &c. 





The SECOND THOUSAND of the FIRST VOLUME, Now Ready, price 5a, 


“THE STORY OF THE FOUR” 
(EVANGELISTS). 


It deals with the Sources of the Gospel Narrative, and the Historic Environments 
of Eye- Witnesses. 


CoNTENTS. 
. MARK, the CITIZEN’S STORY. 
. MATTHEW, the PUBLICAN’S STORY. 
LUKE, the PHYSICIAN’S STORY. 
. JOHN, the FISHERMAN’S STORY. 
. The PHYSICIAN’S DIARY (Acts). 
. The FISHERMAN’S CRYPTOGRAPH (Revelation). 


— 


cr mm CO bo 


> 


‘““The PICTURE of JESUS” (the Master). To be 


published in November, and will consist of Scenes in the Life of Christ. 


‘“‘The PICTURE of PAUL” (the Disciple). Tobe 


published in February, and will consist of Scenes in the Life of St. Paul. 


“The CONQUERING CROSS” (the Church). To 
be published at Easter, and will deal with the History of the Church from 
Nero to Constantine. 

The Last Volume will be published before Midsummer, 

“The LIGHT of the NATIONS” (Asia, Africa, 
Europe). It will form an Introduction to the whole Series, being a “ Bird’s- 
eye" View of the “ Religi CG i of Mankind,” as exhibited in 
the Chief Religions of the World before Ohrist. 





CHARLES BURNET andi CO.,_ Publishers, 
9 BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
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PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE & SON. 





Just published, crown 8v0, cloth, 7s 6d. 


PERSIA, the Land of the Imams. A Narra- 


tive of Travel and Residence, 1871-1885. By James Bassett, Missionary of 
the American Presbyterian Board. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the SCIENCE of 


EDUCATION. By Witu1am H. Parne, A.M., Professor of Teaching in the 
University of Michigan. 


Ninth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, medium 8vo, cloth, 183, 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Translated and Extended by J. D, Everett, D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the Queen's College, Belfast. Illustrated by 7-3 Wood 
Engravings and 3 Coloured Plates. 


Ninth Edition (80th Thousand), medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 


The UNIVERSE : or, the Infinitely Great 


and the Infinitely Little. A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation, and Marvels 
Revealed and Explained by Natural Sciences. By F. A. Poucuert, M.D. 
W.th 273 Engravings on Wood, of which 56 are Full-page size, 


Nearly ready, small 4to, 128 pp., cloth, gilt top, 10s 6d. 


RIP VAN WINKLE. A Legend of the 


Hudson. By Wasurneton Irvine. With 48 Illustrations by 
Gordon Browne. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
DOWN the SNOW STAIRS;; or, from Good- 


night to Good-morning, By AuicE CorkRaN, With 60 Illustrations by 
Gordon Browne. 6:. 


The YOUNG CARTHAGINIAN: a Story of 


the Times of Hannibal. By G. A. Henty. With 12 Full-page Illustrati ns 
by C. J, Staniland, R.I. 6s, 


With WOLFE in CANADA; or, the 


Winning of a Continent. By G. A. Henry. With 12 Full-page Illustrations 
by Gordon Browne, 6s. 


The LOG of the ‘FLYING FISH:’ a 


Story of Aérial and Submarine Peril and Adventure. By Harry CoLiina- 
woop. With 12 Full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browne, 6:. 


DEVON BOYS: a Tale of the North Shore. 


By George MANVILLE Fenn. With 12 Full-page Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne, 6s, 


A FINAL RECKONING: a Tale of Bush 


Life in Australia, By G. A. HEN1y. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by W. 
B. Wollen. 


YUSSUF, the GUIDE; being the Strange 


Story of the Travels in Asia Minor of Burne the Lawyer, Preston the Pro- 
fessor, and Lawrence the Sick. By G@. MANVILLE FENN. With 8 Full-page 
Engravings by John Schonberg. 5s, 


PERSEVERANCE ISLAND; or, the Robin- 


son Crusoe of the Nineteenth Century, By DovGias Frazar, With 12 
Full-page Illustrations, 5:. 


The BRAVEST of the BRAVE; or, with 


Peterborough in Spain, By G. A. Henty. With 8 Full-page lilustrations 
by H. M. Paget. 5s. 


The WHITE SQUALL: a Story of the 


Sargasso Sea. By Joun C. HuTcHEsON. With 6 Full-page Illustrations by 
John Schonberg. 3s 6d. 


REEFER and RIFLEMAN: a Tale of the 


Two Services. By J. Percy Groves, late 27th Inniskillings, Author of 
**From Cadet to Captain,” &c, With 6 Full-page Illustrations by John 
Schonberg. 3s 6d, 


The LATE Miss HOLLINGFORD. By 


Rosa MULHOLLAND, With 2 Full-page Illustrations, 1s 6d. 


TEDDY : the Story of a “Little Pickle.” 


By Joun C. HutcHEson. With 3 Full-page I)lustrations, 2s, 


GORDON BROWNE'SSERIES of OLDFAIRY 
TALES. The Old Stories Retold by Lavra E. Ricuarps, and profusel 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 4to, 1s each, in Coloured Wrapper, each boo 
containing 32 pp., and Illustrated by over 30 Pictures in the ‘ext and 4 Fnll- 
page Plates, 

Now ready, 

MY THUMB. | 2. BEAUTY and the BEAST. 


Others to follow. 


1. HOP o’ 


a rniiriaS 
SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. W. PAGE ROBER 
Ready this day, crown 8yo, 6s, TS, 


LIBERALISM IN RELIGION 


By W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A., 


Minister of St. Peter’s, Vere Street, London, formerly Vicar of 


Author of “‘ Law and God,” “ Reasonable Service,” Eve, Sufiot, 


POCKET EDITION of W. M. THACKERAY'S WORKS 
Ready this day, price 1s 6d in half-cloth; or 1s in paper ane, 
THE 


HISTORY of HENRY ESMonp, 


The following Volumes have already appeared :— 


Vanity Fair, 2 vols. Pendennis, 2 vols. Bar F 
Dinner at Timmins’s, 1 vol. The Newcomer, seneon : A Littl 
And further Volumes will be issued at monthly intervals, 


NEW VOLUMES OF SYMONDS’ “RE 
IN ITALY.” NATSSANCE 


Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 323. 


The CATHOLIC REACTION 


In Two Parts. By Joun Appinatoyx Symonps, Anthor of “ Sketohes 
Studies in Italy,” ‘‘ Sketches in Italy and Greece,” “ Icalian Byways,” ag 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of BUCKLAND'S LIirg, 
On November 3rd, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 5s; or cloth, gilt edger, 64, 


The LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND, 


By his Brother-in-Law, GEorcE C, Bompas, Editor of “N i 
from Animal Life.” : ae 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of BUCKLAND’S “ NOTES and JOTTINGS” 
Ready this day, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s; or cloth, gilt edges, 6:, 


NOTES and JOTTINGS from 


ANIMAL LIFE. By the late Frank Boucktanp. 


NEW ADDITION to SMITH, ELDER, and (O.’S “ POPULAR NOVELS” 
Ready this day, Cheap Edition, with 8 Illustrations by George du Maurier 
crown 8vo, 63, r 


COURT ROYAL. By the Author of 


“* John Herring,” ‘‘ Mehalah,” 


NEW EDITION of FERRIER'S “ FUNCTIONS of the BRAIN.” 
Now ready, Second Edition, Rewritten, with many new Illustrations, 8yo, 18, 


The FUNCTIONS of the BRAIN. 


By Davip FrrriER, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Forensic Medicire, 
King’s College, Physician to King’s College Hospital, Physician to the 
National Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic. 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 41. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


NOVEMBER, 
ConTENTS. 
Jess. By H. Rider Haggard, Author of “ King Solomon’s Mines,” &. Chap. 18 
And after.—Chap. !9. Hans Coetzee comes to Pretoria,—Chap. 20, The Great 


TRADE JOURNALS. 
A PRINCE OF SWINDLERS. 
A Dramatic Entrance, (Part IL.) 


Man. 
Birps OF PassaGE; OR, LIFE AT A 
Hea.tH-REsort. 
SHERRY. 
From CORINTH TO THE PARTHENON, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


No. 325, for NOVEMBER, price Is, contains :— 

. THE Woopranpers. By Thomas; 6, THE Portry oF THE SPANIs# 

“i roe Chaps. a * tes PEOPLE, 

. ALLAN AMSAY, y J. gie 

Robertson. | 7, DREamMs, 

AN ALEXANDRIAN AGE, 8, THE PuiLosopny oF DancixG. 

. THE PROTECTORATE OF PORCOLONGU. 9, Our Native ARMY rx Benoat. By 
Colonel Rice. 


By H. D. Traill. 
. New Lamps For OLp Ones, By) 
{10, THe Late Master or TRIsIt¥. 








o FeO wD 





w. L. Courtney. 


** A magazine which has no rival in England,’’—Times. 
Profusely Illustrated. Price 6d; by post, 8d. 


The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For NOVEMBER contains :— 3 

A Guise at Briston anp Ci1FToNn, by John Taylor, with Illustrations. 
SpanisH Facts aND ENGLIsH Fancrgs, by Stanley J. Weyman.—A Descri 
Paper on Coventry, by Herbert Wilkinson, with Illustrations.—Soms Less 
KNOWN TOWNS OF SOUTHERN GAUL, by E. A. Freeman, with Illustrations. —A™ 
UNEXPECTED DENOUEMENT, by E. Newman.—THE Vampyre, by W. Beatts- 
Kingston.—And Chaps. 5-7 of B. L. Fa:jeon’s New Serial story, A Secret 
INHERITANCE. " 

The FINE ART CHRISTMAS (DECEMBER) NUMBER, with nearly 4 
Pictures by leading Artists, and Contributions from well-knowo Writers, will 
ready with the December Magazines, price One Shilling. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
$e 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDIN 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send tLe above PAMPHLET, reprin 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two seTaRY, 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRE H 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 











London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
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“HATTO AND WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS, 





WALTER BESANT'S NEW NOVEL.—SECOND EDITION, now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8ro, at every Library. 


CHILDREN 


OF 





ee 


GIBEON. 





By WALTER BESANT, 


Author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” “ Dorothy Forster,” &3. 





WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL. 
the EVIL GENIUS. By Wilkie Collins, 


Anthor of “ The Woman ia White.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 





«The Evil Genius * is original and captivating, as is all that comes from Mr. 

ins’s pen.”—Morning Post. 

«Well thought out to the smallest detail. Of the ski!l with which the story is 
told it is needless to speak, It is written by Mr. Wilkie Coliins, and that is 

»—Academy. 

ee Evil Genius’ is not the strongest of Mr. Collins’s novels, but it is one of 
aasantest. There is real pathos in the figures of the two women who sacri- 
® Themselves in the most natural way in the world for a man immeasurably 
inferior to either of them...... There is a delightful little girl, whose conversation 
: constant pleasure becuse Altogether ‘The Evil Genius’ will not disappoint Mr. 
Calins's admirers, and it will perhaps agreeably surprise some who are not much 

disposed to regard his works with enthusiasm.”—Saturday Review. 

“The story is skilfully constructed, and is in many respects most powerfully 
worked ont......A story full of highly dramatic scenes. The character-drawing in 
the book is excellent, and the ‘ Evil Genius’ is so admirably drawn that many 
readers may well think of her as by no means abad sort of person, Altogether 
the novel is one that will be read with a great deal of pleasure,”’—Scotsman, 





GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. — 
In ALL SHADES. By Grant Allen, 


Author of ‘Strange Stories,’ “ Philistia,”’ “‘ Babylon,” &c. 
8ro, at every Library. 
“4 charming story.’’—County Gentleman. 





3 vols. crown 





Mrs, HUNT’S NEW NOVEL. 
THAT OTHER PERSON. By Mrs. Alfred 


Hvyt, Author of “Thornicroft’s Model,” &c. 
Libraries. 

“Good as the plot is, perhaps the most engaging feature of the book is its 
clever character-sketchiny......A reader will. be in sympathy with the characters 
before he has gone half through the first volume of the story. They give the 
book acharm which agreeably diverts the attention when the serious interest 
Joes its hold, which, is must be said, is very seldom. The book can be recom- 
mended as a thoroughly enjoyab!e novel.’ —Scotsman, 

“A novel which will add to Mrs, Hunt's reputation......A more lovely soul than 
Langdale has seldom greeted us in the pages of modern romance.”"— 

lemy, 





83 vols. crown 8vo, at all 


NEW BOOK ty aaiieiaete CAMERON, 
The CRUISE of the ‘BLACK PRINCE’ 


PRIVATEER. By Commander V. Lovett Cameron, R.N., C.B., D.C.L. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by P. Macnab. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 





“ A rare sea story, full of pluck, 
Of fight and privateering luck. 
Boys old and young will dote upon 
This tale by Lovett Cameron.’’— Punch, 

“Commander Cameron must now be numbered among Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s 
rivals, ‘The Cruise of the Black Prince’ is a well-conceived and well-executed 
novel of the ‘Treasure Island’ type. The book is full of stirring scenes, and 
ought to be in permanent favour as a gitt-book for boys, or as the cusual friend of 
any readers who like to assist at adventurous decds.”"—Yorkshire Poet. 


A SECRET of the SEA. By Brander 


MattuEws, Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d. 


“The stories collected by Mr. Brander Matthews under the title of ‘ A Secret 
of the Sea’ are one and all told with a bright and lively humour, and are most 
of them worth telling......In the main, Mr. Matthews’s stories are entertaining.” 
—Saturday Review, 

“Mr, Brander Matthews has a knack of his own in story-telling. He is evi- 
dently a student of the Old Masters of American literature, who were great 


jan in their way ; we mean, of course, Hawthorne and Pve.”’—Pall Mall 











COLONIAL FACTS and FICTIONS. By 


Marx Kersuaw, Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23; cloth, 2s 6d, 


«“ . 
oat stories he tells are very humorous ; perhaps one of the best is his experi- 
~uc@ of & wonderful bath in Melbourne, Any one who wishes to be conducted in 
ot i ion round the Colonies by a conductor who certainly sees the funny side 
A. © cannot do better than read this book.”—Literary World, 
am 18 very amusing book, over which we confess that we have laughed a 
at iret aig Mr, Xershaw’s humour is rather Mark-'l'wainish, and, theretore, bas 
sight an imitative look, but Le has the root of the matter in him. It is 


ee y actor da ghastly make-believe which so often usurps the name.” 





CYNIC FORTUNE. By David Christie 


Murray. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with a Frontispiece by R. Caton Wood- 
ville, 33 6d. 


** Mr. Christie Murray’s works are always green spots in the often arid region 
of fiction, and ‘ Cynic Fortune ’ is no exception to the rule...... The book is a model 
of a sensational story by a writer who does not only rely on the attractions of 
— Nanced * Cynic Fortune’ cannot fail to excite absorbing interest.”—Morning 

‘ost. 

** Cynic Fortune’ is a very neatly told story, and it shows some good bits of 
cbaracter...... Mr. Murray provides his readers with a good deal of entertainment, 
and his well-known vivacity of style presents it in a very acceptable form.”— 
Atheneum, 

“* As good in its way as anything Mr. Murray has done. 
conceived, and written in capital style.’’—Time:, 

** [have greatly enjoyed ‘Cynic Fortune,’ which is a careful, clever, and even 
profound study of a conscience hushed to sleep by impunity.”—Truth. 


POEMS by WALT WHITMAN. Selected 


and Edited, with an Introduction, by WiLt1am Micuaret Rossetri1. A New 
Edition, with a Steel-plate Portrait, crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper 
and bound in buckram, 6s. " 
“ Those who do not know Walt Whitman, and who desire to know him, will find 
their account in Mr. Rossetti’s careful selection.”"— Whitehall Review. 
**Mr. Rossetti has discharged his duties as editor in the most praiseworthy 
manner, and, while no individual poem is mutilated, the selecti n is such as to be 
entirely void of offence to the most delicate taste.”’—Literary World. 


A VOYAGE to the CAPE. By W. Clark 


RussEtt, Author of “The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’ ”’ ‘‘ Round the Galley 
Fire,” “‘ On the Fo’k’sle Head,” &, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


** The picture of an ocean ste wmer, as painted from the inside, is powerful, and 
the reader will find others almost equally good. The author made his trip to the 
Cape in search of health, and the volume which grew out of his letters home 
should be serviceable to any one else bound on a similar quest,””—Atheneum, 

** Full of delightful reading ; altogether, Mr. Rassell hus produc-d one of the 
most entertaining sea-books that has been seen for many a day.”—Scotsman. 





It is compact, well- 

















A HISTORY of PARLIAMENTARY ELEC- 


TIONS and ELECTIONEERING in the OLD DAYs. 
lllustrated from the Original Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial Satires, 
and Popular Caricatures of the Time. By JosePaH GreG@o, Author of ‘* Row- 
landson and his Works,’”’ &. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Frontispiece 
coloured by hand, and 100 Illustrations, 16s, 

“A very interesting and entertaining volume. The chief features of the book 
are its profuse illustrations, repruduced from originals, almost all of them with 
skill and effect. There are over one hundred in the volume, and they give it a 
peculiar interest. Mr. Grego is an acknowledged authority upon the earlier 
caricaturists, and many of his explanations of the illustrations are fail of 
interest...... This excellent book.” —Graphic, 

“To the caricatures (many of them spirited, and all interesting) Mr. Grego 
has supplied letterpress which combines them iuto an entertaining whole. Tue 
book is likely, accordingly, to be popular as well a3 useful,”—Notes and Queries. 


CHRONICLE of the COACH: Charing 


With 75 Illustrations by 
(Immediately. 











Cross to Ilfracombe. 
Edward L, Chichester. 


By J. Denison CHAMPLIN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 61, 


NEW COPYRIGHT BOOK by the AUTHOR of “‘ HELEN’S BABIES.” 
BRUETON’S BAYOU. By John Habberton, 


Author of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies.” Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23 ; cloth, 2s 6d. 
Immediately. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


One Shilling Monthly. 


ConTENTS FOR NOVEMBER :—The Case of Mr. Notary Lebrun. By Robert. 
Harborongh Sherard.—A London Walk. By Percy Fitzgerald.—The Brewer of 
Ghent. By James Hutton.—Star Lore. By J. A. Farrer.—The Second Part of 
Goethe's ** Faust.” By Alex. H. Japp, LL.D.—Aliens, By Hubert Hall.—Night 
Moths and Day Moths. By Phil Kobimson.—Gustav von Moser, Ge min Piay- 
wright, By Sidney Wittmano.—Far Away. By W. H. Hudson.—Scicnve Notes. 
By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.8S.—Table Talk, By Sylvanus Urban, 


BELGRAVIA. 


Illustrated by P. Macnab. 
ConTENTS FOR NOVEMBER :—Mohawks. By M. E. Braddon.—Cicely Chrystal. 
By She.don Clarke.—Tbe Murder in the Brider Strasse. By Rev. 8. Baring- 
Gould, M.A.—A Jerry Builder. By Arthur Allibove.—A Midsummer Madness. By 

















One Shilling Monthly. 








H. Musgrave.—Mary of Barlinghough, By Paul Cushing —That Other Person, 





CHATTO and 


London : 





WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 


Edited by Frank Harris. 

ConTENTS. 
SHELLEY’s “PuHItosopHicaL View or Rerorm.” An Unpublished Work. 

By Profescor Dowden. 

Tur Comine Crisis In TURKEY. By G. D. Hennin. 
MATERIALISM AND Moratity. By W.S. Lilly. 
THE MOvUJIES AND THE Rvss1AN DEMOCRACY. 
Tue Frencnu Acapemy. By Lady Dilke. 
MeErTaPHor as A MopE oF ABSTRACTION. By Professor Max Miiller. 
Lavy Boox Lovers. By A. Lang. 
THE ConveNT OF HELFTA. By A. Mary F. Robinson. 
An EnGtisx Ciassic, WILLIAM Barnes. By Coventry Patmore. 


The 


NOVEMBER. 


By Stepniak. 





PARKER GILLMORE. 


The HUNTER’S ARCADIA. By Parker 
GitumoreE, Author of ‘A Ride through Hostile Africa,” ‘‘ All Round the 
World,” &. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s 6d. (This day. 





Lady VIOLET GREVILLE. 


MONTROSE. By Lady VioLer GReviLue. 


With an Introduction by the Earl of AsHBURNHAM, and 2 Portraits, large 
crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [ This day. 





G. F. RUSSELL BARKER and M. G. DAUGLISH. 


HISTORICAL and POLITICAL HAND- 


BOOK. By G. F. Russet, Barker and M. G. Davexisx, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barristers-at-Law. Crown 8vo. [Next week, 





ARABELLA SHORE, 


DANTE for BEGINNERS: a Sketch of the 


** Divina Commedia.’”’ With Translations, Biographical and Critical Notices, 


Tilustrations, and Portrait. By ARABELLA SHORE. Crown 8vo. 
(This day. 





Major E, M. LLOYD, R.E. 


VAUBAN, MONTALEMBERT, CARNOT: 


Engineer Studies. By E.M. Luorp, Major R.E., late Professor of Fortifica- 
tion at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. With Portraits, crown 8vo. 
[Neat week. 





NEW NOVEL by F. G. WALPOLE. 


Lord FLOYSHAM. By F. G. Watpore. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. [This day. 





SECOND EDITION now ready. 


MEMOIR of Lieutenant RUDOLPH DE 


LISLE, R.N., of the Naval Brigade. By the Rev. H. N. Oxennam, M.A., 
Author of “‘ Short Studies, Ethical and Religious.’”’ With Illustrations, crown 
8vo, 7s 6d. 





H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


FAMOUS FIRST REPRESENTATIONS. 


By H, SvurHFRiaAND Epwarps, Crown 8vo, 6s. 





Major-General A. W. DRAYSON, late R.A., &c. 


EXPERIENCES of a WOOLWICH PRO- 
FESSOR during FIFTEEN YEARS at the ROYAL MILITARY 
ACADEMY. By Major-General A. W. Draysoy, late R.A., F.R.A.S , Author 
of “ Practical Military Surveying,” &c. Demy 8vo, 8s. 





By the AUTHOR of “ FOUR YEARS of IRISH HISTORY.” 


The LEAGUE of NORTH and SOUTH: 
an Episode in Irish History, 1850-1855. By Sir C. Gavan Durrr, K.C.M.G. 
Crown 8ro, 8s. 





W. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT. 


SPORT. By W. Bromury-Davenport (late 


M.P. for North Warwickshire). With numerous Illustrations by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Henry Hope Crealocke, C.B. New Edition, crown 4to, 6s. 





A NEW VOLUME of GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 


The EGOIST: a Comedy in Narrative. By 


GrorGE MEREDITH. Crown 8vo, 6:, [This day. 





CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS.—CABINET EDITION. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. By Cuartzs 


Dickens, 2 vols, small feap. 8vo, with 16 Illustrations, reproduced from the 
Original, cloth back, marble paper sides, and uncut edges, 32. 





THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS.—ASHBURTON EDITION. 


HISTORY of FRIEDRICH II. of PRUSSIA, 
rer ye — By Tuomas CakLyLE. Vol, V., demy 8yo, with 


FORTHCOMING 


The HAYWARD LETTERS. Bei 


The CRUISE of the ‘MARCHESA’ to 


PERSIA and the PERSIANS. By the Hon. 





$$$ 


ALBEMARLE Srarer, Oct Sober 19%, 
. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
WORKS 


ing a Selecti 
Correspondence of the late A. Harwarp, Q.0, selection 
Account of his Early Life. By Henry E. Car.iste, 





on from the 
2 vols, erown Sa a 


KAMSOHATR: 


and NEW GUINEA. With Notices of Formosa and Lin-Ki 
Islands of the Malay Archipelago. By F. H. H. Ata and 
Maps and 150 Illustrations, 2 vo!s, on” GuILtEManp, MD. With 


sbi : 8. 6. W 
BENJAMIN, late Minister of the United States t Arad... 
56 Illustrations, 8vo. 3 to the Court of Persia, Wish 


The RISE of the BRITISH POWER in the East, 


the late Hon. Mountstuart ELPHINSTONE. Bei innati 
History of India in the Hindoo and Mahommedan Periods wnt at 
Epwakp COLEBROOKE, Bart, With Maps, 8vo. this: 


The STRUGGLE of the BULGARIANS for NATIONAL 
INDEPENDENCE: a Military and Political History of the War 

Bulgaria and Servia in 1885, under Prince Alexander. Translated oe 

German of Major A. Von Hunn. With Maps, crown 8yo, wom the 


The MINISTRY of FINE ART to the HAPPINESS o 


LIFE. By T. Gamprer Parry, M.A. 8vo. 
ContTENTs, 
Art and Artists of Glass 


Purpose and Practice of Fine Art. Painting 
Ministry of Fine Art to Common Life, Ancient and Mediseval. F 
and to Spiritual Life. | Adornment of Sacred Buildings, 
Ministry of Colour to Sculpture and) Art in Arcbeology. 

Architecture. Builders and Buiidings of the Cathedral 
History of Mosra‘c, Ancient and at Gloucester, 
Christian. | 
The GROWTH of FREEDOM in the BALKAN PENI. 
SULA. Notes of a Traveller in Montenegro, Bosnia, Servia, B and 
Greece, with Historical and Descriptive Sketches of the People, By Tauts 
GroncGe Corton Mincuin. With a Map, crown 8vo, 


The HANDBOOK of PAINTING.—The ITALIAN 
SCHOOLS. Based on the Handbook of Kugler. Originally Edited by thelate 
Sir Cuares L, EastiakE, R.A. A New Edition, Revised, Knlarged, and in 
great part re-written, sv as to incorporate the Results of all the most Recent 
Discoveries. By Sir A, Henry Layarp,G.C.B. With nearly 200 Illustra. 
tions, 2 vols. crown 8vo,. 


The CONSULTING ARCHITECT. Practical Notes 
Administrative Difficulties. By Robert Kerr, Author of “The English 
Gentleman’s House,’’ &. Crown 8vo. 

ConTENTS. 
Consultation and Evidence. Sanitary Cases. 
Arbitration Cases. Leasehold Questions. 
Question of Structural Damage. Que-tions of Valuation. 


Hasements. Building Questions, 
Ancient Lights. | The Building Act. 
Questions of Support. Architects’ Disputes and Btiquette. 


ENGLAND’S CASE AGAINST HOME-RULE. By AV. 

Dicry, M.A., Vinerian Professor of Law in the University of Oxford, Fellow 

ja All Souls’ College, Author of ‘‘ ‘The Law of the Constitution,” &, 
vO. 


ENGLAND’S CHRONICLE in STONE: derived from 
Personal Observations of the Cathedrals, Churches, Abbeys, Monasterias, 
Castles, and Palaces, made in Journeys through the Imperial Island, By 
James F, HUNNEWELL. With 60 Illustrations, medium 8vo. 


The GREAT SILVER RIVER: Notes of a Few Month’ 
Residence in the Argentine Republic. By Sir Horace Rumsovp, But, 
British Minister at Athens, With Illustrations, 8vo. 


The WISDOM of EDMUND BURKE. Being Selections 
from his Speeches and Writings, chiefly bearing upon Political Questions 
By EDWARD ALLOWAY PangHURST. Crown 8vo. 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE: Ecclesiastical, Decorative, ani 
Domestic ; its Makers and Marks. By WiLFrip J. Cripps, M.A. FSA. 
Third and Revised Edition. With 104 Illustrations, and 2,000 Fac-similes of 
Plate Marks, medium 8vo, 


SOME VERDICTS of HISTORY REVIEWED. 3 


WILu1AmM STEBBING, late Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. 8v0. 


Dean HOOK’S CHURCH DICTIONARY: a Manual of 
Reference for Clergymen and Students. A New Edition, thoroughly Revised, 
Edited by Waiter Hook, M.A., and W. R. W. STEPHENS, M.A. Medium 80. 


The EARLY MILITARY LIFE of General Sir GEORGE 
T. NAPIER. Written by himself for his Children. Edited by his > 
Genera! Wm. C. E, Napier, A New and Cheaper Edition. Portrait, post 


A READABLE DICTIONARY of the ENGI 
LANGUAGE. By Davip Mitnz,M A. 8yo. . 
The main purpose of this work is to provide for those who either do yr" 
classical education, or who are mere beginners in the study of Greek am lege 
an easy, interesting, and instructive method of acquiring a thorough know! 
of the derivatives from these languages common in English. 


The ETON HORACE. Part I. The Odes and Epoits 
With Notes to the Odes, Book I. By F. W. Cornisu, M.A., Assistants 


at Eton College. Crown 8vo. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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gswAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 











Miss FLORENCE MARRYAT’S NEW BOOK. _ NEW WORK by Mr. HUBERT HALL, of the RECORD OFFICE. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. With numerous Coloured =, other — derived from ag om 4 
, / ketches of Men and , rawings, &c. ext week. 
TIDDLER’S GROUND: Ske SOCIETY in the ELIZABETHAN AGE. By Hubert Hall, 


T ~ 
; United States. : 
Manners in the : book of travels co thoronghly amusing, from of H.M. Public Record Office. 

« geldom does one coridler’s Ground * "St. Cons@uee . Contents :—Chap, I. The Landlord.—II. The Steward.—III. The Tenant.— 
frst to last, be little doubt that *Tom Tildler’s Ground’ will meet with an a. oo Seen ~<a "tie Gala eee ae The mg 
wThere f ; ; ‘ ing-pond.’ *—Moraing Post. e Chure -—IX. The cial.—X. The Lawyer. Appenpix I. Notes an 

qually popular reception on either side of the * herring-pon Meraing Post References to Caaps. I.-X, Appenpix II. The Dendl Papers. 


With 16 Full-page Plates by the Author, demy 8vo, 10s 64. Thick demy 8vo, cloth, 153. 
AMIGRANT LIFE in KANSAS. By Percy G.Ebbutt. | The HISTORICAL BASIS of MODERN EUROPE (1760- 














a book may te ff ifo i « halt-sottled prairie are narrated jast as 1815). An Introductory Study to the General History of Europe in the XIX. 
: Me fos anid outs of a squalid life in a half-settled prairie are narrated jast as Century. Ry ARcHIBALD Weir, M.A. v P [This day. 
they oocarred.”—Academy. 
p., crown 8vo, cloth neat, 2s 6d. 


372 p 
BOOK A SHORT HISTORY of PARLIAMENT. By B. C. 


Demy 8v0, cloth, 12s 6d, 
NEW 
Sxottowz, M.A., New College, Oxon. 


STEPNIAK’S ; 
the RUSSIAN STORM-CLOUD; or, Russia in her 
Relation to her Neighbouring States. By the AUTHOR of “The HISTORICAL BASIS of SOCIALISM.” 


. iment Stepniak on his excellent knowledge of our language. He e ; ; 
«Imes eee ad socasionally even elegant style....., Anyone desirous of The BANKRUPTCY of INDIA: an Inquiry into the 





writes in a very Zo r alg h : ; Administration of India under the Crown. With a Chapter on the Silver 
watt | roa taper Cg Sm oe ee ol day or mo of Russia Question. By H. M. Hynpman. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. [This day. 








‘or early issue, pott 8vo. 


eae F 
A Translation of KARL MARX'S great Work on Political | The FOLK-SONGS of ITALY: Specimen Songs. With 





” . . - ‘ “ 

Economy, ‘* Das CAPITAL,” under the Editorship of Translations of each, and an Introduction and Notes, by Miss R, H. Busx, 
* F * Auth f * The Folk-L f R .”’ Printed on hand- 

Mr. F. Enaexs, will be issued shortly. oer ‘aig e Folk-Lore of Rome.” Printed on hand-made paper and tound 





—_— 


Now ready, in 10 vols, 8vo, £4 10s, or 9s each. Volume X. is the Glossary. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited, with a Life of the Poet, Notes, Bibliographies, &3., by Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. 
: With a Preface by the late JOHN FORSTER, and several Portraits. 
This Edition is an exact reprint of the Fourth Edition (July, 1860), which was itself a reprint of the Third (September, 1874); but it is on superior paper 
(antique-laid, faint-toned, and specially designed for this work), and is printed in the finest style of workmanship by Messrs, Hazell, Watson, and Vixzey, Limited, 


and is hansomely bound in eatra cloth gilt, gilt tops. DYOE’S Edition of SHAKESPEARE, always the most POPULAR and scHOLARLY of the Library Kditions of 
the poet, will now be at the same time the CHEAPEST, HANDIEST, and HANDSOMEST. 








Shortly will be published. This day, with 100 Woodcuts and 50 Diagrams, 6s. 
TEXT-BOOK of PRACTICAL BOTANY: a Manual for| LIFE HISTORIES of PLANTS. With an Introductory 


Students, Edited from the Work of Profess 1x W. Straspur@sErR, by Professor | Section on the Comparative Study of Plants and Animals. By Professor D. 
W. Hittnovse, M.A., of tho Mason College, Birmingham, Illustrated by a MCcALPINE, 
ESPIN’S STAR ATLAS. 


large number of New Woodcuts, 8vo. : 
| A STAR ATLAS. By the Rev,T. H.Espin. With 12 
FOURTH DIMENSION TRACTS. eo LT, 
‘ We would adv'se those who desire to gain some knowledge of the wonders an 
By C. HOWARD HINTON, M.A. | beauties of the heavens to begin their studies with the aid of Mr. Fspin’s ‘ Star 





&vo, Illustrated, each 1s ; or in 1 vol. bound as “ Scientific Romances,” 6s. Atlas,’ ""—Field. 
GHOSTS EXPLAINED. | Sir GEORGE COX’S LITTLE CYCLOPADIA. 
1, WHAT is the FOURTH DIMENSION? By C. H. The LITTLE CYCLOPADIA of COMMON THINGS. By 


Hinton, B.A. Crown 8vo, ls. Sir Geo. W. Cox, Bart., M.A. Fifth Edition, Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth 
The MYSTERY of PLEASURE and PAIN. wthcnjpattnans <<—nimamer: Ula dag 
2. The PERSIAN KING; or, the Law of the Valley.; NEW AND RECENT VOLUMES OF THE YOUNG COLLECTOR 
By C. H. Hinton, B.A, Crown 8vo, ls, SERIES. 
3, CASTING OUT the SELF. [This day. Each fully Illustrated, cloth neat, 1s. 
4A PLANE WORLD. eatin 1. POND LIFE: Insects. By E, A, Butler, ae 2 
5, A PICTURE of OUR UNIVERSE, [This day. 2. CRUSTACEANS, By F. A. A. Skuse. [This day. 


3. MOSSES. By J. E. Bagnall. 








SIX-SHILLING SERIES OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


By the YOUNG DUTCH NOVELIST, Miss WALLIS. | : ian Novel. By A. t. 
1. ROYAL FAVOUR, Second Edition. Ses oe Sa AA 
MEREVALE. By Mrs, John Bradshaw, Author of 


2, In TROUBLED TIMES. Fourth Edition. w Roger North.” 
sed Women of ltlersd nd thenaun rae Position among contemporary men | He BLISS of REVENGE. By T. E. Jacob. 


“ A treasure to the fiction-hunter, who will scarcely be slow to take advantage 


HISTORY of a WALKING-STICK, in TEN NOTCHES. | ° it’’—Putlisher’s Circular 


B A i 
sits is bright ‘and lively, the stories fresh and entertaining, and full of The LEAVEN of MALICE. By Hamilton =e. 
jour and pathos.””— Scotsman, The COASTGUARD’S SECRET. By R. S. Hickens. 


JOBSON'S ENEMIES. By E. J enkins, Author of “ Ginx’s ** A good deal here that is good to read, and very little to skip.” —Fun. 
jaby,”” 


ie 
The BASILISK. By H. P, Stephens and Warham st.) 4 ee ree eae tary ane Sunor Of “Bair Faces 
ER. 


“The story St. Ledger and Stephens unfold The OTWAY’S CHILD. By Hope Stanford. 
Will tend to your edification ; : : . : oe . 
The plot is ingenious, the tale is well told, “Simple in subject......intense in treatment.”’—Daily Telegraph, 
; And full of most startling sensation.’’—Punch, 
“It is unsurpassed by any effort of the late Mr, Conway.”’—Atheneum, From the BOSOM of the DEEP. By J. E. Muddock. 


OLD INIQUITY. “Gil ” ” 
ee Mean oy Eeebe Allen, Author of “Gilmory,”| , NEW MARGUERITE. By “Imo. 


The YOUNG MARQUISE. By “Manus.” ONE of the PEOPLE. By John Robertson. 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY, and CO., Paternoster Square. 





NEW NOVELS. study of ssossen, Amy One, who, Laows, Mr. Baguall. would ustarally expect 

NEW NOVEL by Mr. ALFRED BALDWIN. 8 vols such a guide...... No one can hesitate to order copies.’’—Grevillea, 
4 SHANGE JOURNEY, "Grown Sven 60: "in, | 5: SEAWEEDS, SHELLS, and FOSSILS. By Peter Gray 
gan ELEY Gf DES Tes WE canrn. ov | * GEIB OURS sad ZANNRE Rp Hew ett 
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BY Jd. B. MOZLEY, D.D., 


Late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford. 


EIGHT LECTURES on MIRACLES. 


Being the Bampton Lectures for 1865. Seventh Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SERMONS, PAROCHIAL and OCCASIONAL. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LECTURES and other THEOLOGICAL 


PAPERS, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Contents :—Evidence—Physical Science and Theology—Jewish and Heathen 
Conceptions of a Future State—On the Supposed Obscurity of Holy Scripture— 
St. Paul’s Teaching an Integral Part of Holy Scripture—The Dogmatic 
‘Office: its Scope and Method—Mysterious Truths—Of Christ Alone without 
Sin—Original Sin—Original Sin asserted by Worldly Philosophers and Poets 
—Perfectibility—Modern Doctrine of Perfectibility—The Athanasian Creed 
—The Holy Eucharist—Letter to the Rev. Professor Stanley on the Articles— 
Observations on the Colonial Church Question—Review of Dr. Newman’s 
“Grammar of Assent ’—Note on Egyptian Doctrine of a Future State. 





BY HERBERT MORTIMER LUCKOCK, D.D., 


Canon of Ely, and Principal of the Theological College. 


The BISHOPS in the TOWER. 


A Record of Stirring Events affecting the Church and Nonconformists from 
the Restoration to the Rebellion, Crown 8vo, 6s. [Now ready. 


FOOTPRINTS of the SON of MAN, as 
TRACED by ST. MARK;; being Eighty Portions for Private Study, Family 
Reading, and Instructions in Church. With an Introduction by the late 
Bisuor of Etx, Third Edition, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 12s, 


STUDIES in the HISTORY of the BOOK 
of COMMON PRAYER, The Anglican Reform—The Puritan Innovations— 
The Elizabethan Reaction—The Caroline Settlement. With Appendices, 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 





BY EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., D.C.L., 


Dean of Norwich. 


MEDITATIONS upon the LITURGICAL 


GOSPELS for the MINOR FESTIVALS of CHRIST, the TWO FIRST 
WEEK-DAYS of the EASTER and WHITSUN FESTIVALS, and the RED- 
LETTER SAINTS’ DAYS. To which is prefixed some Account of the Origin 
of Saints’ Days, and their Evens or Vigils; of the Pruning of the Calendar of 
the English Church by the Reformers; and of the Re-introduction of the 
Black-Letter Festivals, with Separate Notices of the Four which were Re- 
introduced in the Prayer-book of 1552. Crown 8vo, 83 6d. [Just ready. 


THOUGHTS upon the LITURGICAL 
GOSPELS for the SUNDAYS, one for Each Day in the Year. With an In- 
troduction on their Origin, History, the Modifications made in them by the 
Reformers and by the Revisers of the Prayer-book, the Honour always paid 
to them in the Church, and the Proportions in which they are drawn from 
the Writings of the Four Evangelists. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 163. 





BY GEORGE MOBERLY, D.C.L., 


Late Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 


PAROCHIAL SERMONS, 


Preached at Brighstone, Isle of Wight. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


mostly 


Contents :—" The night is far spent, the day is at hand—Elijah, the Warner 
of the Second Advent of the Lord—Christmas—Epiphany—The Rich Man and 
Lazarus—The Seventh Day Rest—‘‘I will arise and go to my Father ’—Confirma- 
tion, a Revival—Korah—The Law of Liberty—“ Buried with Him in Baptism ” 
—The Waiting Church of the Hundred and Twenty—Whitsun Day. “I will not 
leave you comfortless”—Whitsun Day. ‘“ Walking after the Spirit ’—The 
Barren Fig Tree—‘ Depart from me; for I am a sinful man, O Lord *—Feeding 
the Four Thousand—‘* We are debtors”’—‘' He that thinketh he standeth ’’— 
The Strength of Working Prayer—Elijah’s Sacrifice—“If thou hadst known, 
even thou’’—Harvest Thanksgiving—Jonadab, the Son of Rechab—The Trans- 
figuration ; Death and Glory—Welcome to Everlasting Habitations—The Question 
of the Sadducees, 





ESSAYS INTRODUCTORY to the STUDy 


of ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, By Resident 


the University of Oxford. Edited by Heyry Orriry Waxkemay, 2, : 
low of All Souls College, Bursar and Tntor of Keble College ; and ~ 


Hassatt, M.A., Student and Tutor of Christ Church. Crown Bro, 63, 
[Just Teady, 
Contents :—THE Early ENGLISH ConstiTUTION. By H, Heasley 

B.A., Fellow of All Souls College.—Freupatism. By W. J. Ashley, Ma, Felloy 
of Lincoln College. —THz ANGLO-NorMAN and ANGEvVIN ADMINISTRATIVE Stypay 
(1100-1265). By C. W. C. Oman, M.A., Feliow of All Souls Oolloge.—Pantiay 
By Dudley Julius Medley, B.A., Lecturer at Keble College.—(Co, 
Krinasuip (1399-1485). By Arthur Hassall, M.A ,Stadent of Christ Ohurch.~ty, 
INFLUENCE OF THE CHURCH UPON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE Srarg, By Beary 
Offley Wakeman, M.A.,, Fellow of All Souls College. 


A HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTioy, 


By H. Morse Stzpuens, Balliol College, Oxford. 8yo. Vol. L, 18s, 


BUILDER’S WORK and the B 


TRADES. By Colonel H. C. Szppon, R.E., Superintending Ragineer, Ry, 
Dockyard, Portsmouth ; Examiner in Building Coustrustion, Science ang 
Department, South Kensington; Assistant Eximinor, H M. Givi Serving 
Commissioners; late Instructor in Construction, School of Military 
Engineering, Chatham. With Illustrations, medium 8y0, 163, 


SUMMARY of MILITARY LAW an 
PROCEDURE. For the use of Officers of the Regular Forces and the 
Militia, By Lieutenant-Colonel Puitir Story, P.S.C., late 4th Regiment 


acd Cameronians, Garrison Instructor, &0, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


This Work is iutended to assist Officers in preparing for Eximination in the 
more common parts of Military Law, on which Questions are ask:d; and should 
be read in connection with the Manual of Military Law and Queen’s Regulations, 
to which Work: copious references are made, 


The LIMITS of INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY. 


An Essay. By Francis C. MontaaveE, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, ani 
University Celieze, London, 8vo, 103 6d. 


LECTURES on the INDUSTRIAL REVO. 
LUTION in ENGLAND. Popular Addres:e3, Note3, ani other Fragment: 
By the late ARNOLD TornBeExz, Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. Together 
with a Short Memoir by B. Jowett, Master of Balliol Colle ze, Oxford, 80, 
103 6d. 


The HOPES and DECISIONS of the 

’ PASSION of our MOST HOLY REDEEMER, By the Rev. W. J, Kyox 

Littte, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross, 
Staffordshire. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


ECCLESIA ANGLICANA. A History of 
the Church of Christ in England, from the Earliest to the Present Times. By 
the Rev. A. C. Jenninas, M.A., Rector of King’s Stinley, Gloucestershire. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


DEFINITIO FIDEI APUD CONCILIUM 
CHALCEDONENSE. The Chaledonian Definition of the Faith. Translated, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by T. Hersert Bispiey, B.A., Mertoa 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, ls, 


Of the IMITATION of CHRIST. In Four 


Books. By THomas \ Kemprs. Translated and Edited by the Rev. W. . 
Hotcuines, M.A., Rector of Kirkby Misperton, Yorkshire, New Edition, 
crown 8yo, 33 6d. [Just ready. 


The HOUSE of WALDERNE: a Tale of 
the Cloister and the Forest in the Days of the Barons’ Wars. By the Rev. 4. 
D. Crake, B.A., Vicar of Cholsey, Berks, and Fellow of the Royal Historical 
Society, Author of the “‘ Chronicles of Zscendune,” &c. Crown 8v0, 3s 6d. 


The ORDER of the ADMINISTRATION of 
the HOLY COMMUNION, and the FORM of SOLEMNIZATION of MATBI- 
MONY, according to the USE of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. With Rubrics 
in Red. Royal 8vo, 103 6d. 
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